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THE AGE OF ANXIETY: 


A Call to Christian Action 


W. STANFORD REID 


The mid-twentieth century has been characterized by 
a good many contemporary thinkers as “the Age of 
Anxiety.” It is a time when social and political prob- 
lems, the outgrowth of our advances in technology, 
are coming upon us thick and fast, indeed so rapidly 
that we have not had time to analyze them, let alone 
decide how they should be solved. Scientific advance, 
industrial and political concentration coupled with 
social disintegration are all tending to develop what 
might well be called a world-wide neurosis which mani- 
fests itself in a growing sense of insecurity at all levels 
of society. Hence “the Age of Anxiety.” 

It was not always thus, for if one turns back to the 
early and middle nineteenth century, one will find 
flowing at that time a strong tide of romantic optimism. 
In Europe the Industrial Revolution was advancing 
apace with Britain in the forefront, while in America 
the westward-moving frontier was opening up new 
lands which promised to be another Garden of Eden 
Moreover, with an ever-growing confidence in science’s 
beneficence, men believed that by the very process of 
history they could attain perfection. To this doctrine 
even many who called themselves Christian gave their 
adherence, and thereby rejected the doctrines a human 
depravity, substitutionary atonement and final judg- 
ment in the confidence that man by his own character 
and life could establish the perfect society through 
which he would attain acceptance from God. Thus a 
“liberal” Christianity joined in with the Romantics to 
establish the New Jerusalem in England and all other 
“green and pleasant lands.” 


OPTIMISM SHATTERED 


Down into the twentieth century such was the picture 
with which men were deeply in love, until suddenly 
they began to realize that all was not well. There were 
W. Stanford Reid is Associate Professor of History at McGill 
University, Montreal. He holds the B.A. degree from McGill 
and the Ph.D. degree from University of Pennsylvania. His 


published writings include Economic History of Great Britain 
and Problems in Western Intellectual History since 1500. 


growing conflicts between classes, between economic 
interests and these in turn led to conflicts between 
nations. Although the American Civil War and the 
Franco-Prussian War caused some stir which was fol 
lowed by troubles in the Balkans and in South Africa, 
men do not seem to have realized how the world of their 
romantic dreams had disintegrated until they found 
themselves beset by the holocaust of World War I. 
Even this, however, did not destroy the old optimism 
entirely. It took a world-wide depression, the rise of 
totalitarianism and an even more terrible war, to put 
the finishing touches to the nineteenth century's smug 
confidence in human goodness. With the breakdown 
of this rationalist-romantic dream, contemporary man 
has now suddenly awakened to the threat of total de- 
struction without even the hope of a life hereafter. 


SOCIAL REFORM 


In the light of the present situation, it would seem 
that Christians alert to, and conscious of, their respon 
sibilities should be up and doing. When society was 
disintegrating in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
the Reformers were vitally interested in solving the 
social problems of their day, and this attitude was char- 
acteristic also of the Evangelicals in the early nine- 
teenth century. The latter group in Britain, represented 
by men such as William Wilberforce, Zachary Ma- 
cauley, and the seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, were 
active in movements for social reform, in politics and 
in endeavors to develop a Christian social conscience. 
And they were not alone for they had collaborators and 
imitators in Germany, Holland, United States and 
elsewhere who wielded an effective Christian influence 
upon the society of their day. Believing firmly that 
Christian principles s held the answer to the social diffi- 
culties of the times, they endeavored in every way to 
make their faith bear fruit. 

By 1860, however, this attitude had begun to dis- 
appear from most evangelical circles. Social reform 
was coming to be regarded as rather dangerous, while 
science, particularly after the publication of Darwin's 
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Origin of Species, was held by many to be demonic. 
To this outlook on life and partially as a result of it, 
Christian circles added a principle of “separation” 
based upon the idea that society was absolutely evil, 
and one should withdraw from it as far as was humanly 
possible. Politics was something in which Christians 
should not participate, art and literature were of very 
dubious moral value, and social reform was useless 
since it did not accomplish the individual's regeneration. 
Increasingly, Christians began to over-stress the fact 
they were “not of the world,” 


apparently forgetting 
that they were still in it, 


\ and still had certain social 
responsibilities. 

With this anti-social tendency, there arose an ever 
increasing personal emphasis, strengthened by the re- 
vivalist preaching of Dwight L. Moody and R. A. Tor- 
became the one interest of the 
evangelical churches and individuals. 


rey. “Winning souls” 
Social reform, 
politics, education and similar matters could all be left 
to the “social gospelers.” The true Christian was but 
a pilgrim here, so to him the problems of this world 
were really unimportant. 

[he personal emphasis was, of course, very neces 
sary, as all Christians will realize; for it is only as one 
takes the personal step of placing one’s faith in Christ 
as Saviour that one receives eternal life. But this can 
be only the beginning, tor one also manifest 
God's grace and righteousness in every part of lite 
(Titus 2 


must 


:-11£.). Christian concepts of, and interest in, 
justice, righteousness and truth are to be manifested 
in the lives of Christians, and this in turn implies 
responsibility in every sphere of human existence. With 

few exceptions, such as the movement headed by 
Abraham Kuyper in the Netherlands, this was ignored. 
or the last 35 to 40 years, therefore, evangelical Chris- 
tians have tended to hide themselves from “the world,” 
holding that they participate in such 


politics or social and economic 


should not 
“worldly” matters 


retorm. 


THE CHRISTIAN ANSWER 


In our own day, however, even the most optimistic 
humanists seem to have reached the limit, the end of 
their tether. Economically, politically and_ interna- 
tionally it looks as though Western civilization may 
disintegrate at any moment, giving rise to the most 
rigorous totalitarianism ever known to history. To this 
state of affairs, the Christian can no longer close his 
eyes. If, as evangelicals so often proclaim, Christianity 
has the answer to the world’s problems, then they 
should be prepared to show what it has to offer. Merely 
a series of round condemnations, or the mouthing of 
platitudes and principles that applied to the political 
and economic situation of the 1870s is not enough. 
One must face the difficulties of the here and the now. 
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What should be the Christian attitude to the present 
“welfare” trend? What about international relations? 
What should be the Western world’s attitude and deal 
ings with Red China, Russia and, closer to home, the 
U.N.? There has been much fury, much sentimen 
tality and much emotionalism introduced into these 
questions, but what is the Christian position, based 
upon biblical principles? 

One could even go further to raise the problems 
posed by unemployment, capital accumulation and 
numerous other matters in the field of economics. 
Then too there is the pressing problem of education, 
racial segregation and the like. Does Christianity have 
anything to say on these matters? If so, it would be 
well for Christians to know what it is, in order that 
they may speak as Christians, and in elections vote as 
those whose ultimate allegiance is not to anv temporal 
political party but to him who is Lord of lords and 
King of kings. 

This means that Christians who have some knowl- 
edge and understanding of such matters as economics, 
politics, sociology and other such disciplines are respon- 
sible to set forth in these fields, as clearly as possible, 
the implications of the Christian faith. But the experts 
are not the only ones who have a responsibility. Every 
Christian is involved, for each one has an obligation 
to see that the scholar has the opportunity to set forth 
his views, unrestricted by ancient and antique notions 
which, though they may be hallowed by age, have 
little relation to the Christian faith. Moreover, every 
Christian has the duty of endeavoring to understand, 
criticize and judge for himself any and all views set 
forth in order that he know what Christianity’s answer 
is to contemporary difficulties. 

In such studies and discussions, and in the presenta- 
tion of solutions for the various complexities that beset 
our civilization, Christians will be bringing Christ to 
men. True, men will not accept him without the inner 
working of the Holy Spirit; but they will see that he 
has the answer to their problems, social as well as per- 
sonal. In such expositions Christians will also be faced 
with their responsibilities. They will be thinking of 
the wider implications of their faith, and in this they 
will be enabled to perform the important task of “the 
salt of the earth”—for salt to be effective must be mixed 
in with that which is to be salted. The Christian must 
0 into the world with a full Christianity that is the 
salvation of the world. 

This is the challenge of “the Age of Anxiety.” The 
world may well be in a worse condition than it has been 
since the fifteenth century. For this situation Christians 
are, in at least some measure, responsible; and this means 
that they have now, as never before, a duty to show 
how Christianity can meet modern problems. The 
question is: Are we ready to meet the challenge? END 
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What 1s Your Pleasure? 


ROBERT G. TUTTLE 


hat's fun? What do you get a kick out of? 

What is your pleasure? In a little book, Greater 
Than Ourselves, Arthur Preston speaks of an incident 
in the life of Mrs. Fritz Kreisler: “When a New York 
socialite commented to Mrs. Kreisler that she didn’t 
seem to get much of a kick out of social life, Mrs. 
Kreisler answered, ‘No, | get more of a kick out of 
feeding poor children. . . . | just get my kicks in a 


different way, that’s all.’” 
THE THINGS WE VALUE 


Life ought to have a big kick in it; it ought to offer 
a continual stimulus, a continual challenge, a con- 
tinual excitement. God never intended life to be drab, 
dull, and boring. We can put this down as an axiom: 
The quality of our lives is determined by the things 
we enjoy; the things that give us pleasure reveal our 
true nature. 

Many people are seeking their kicks by following 
the paths of least resistance. They are seeking their 
pleasure in illicit sex, in drinking, in gambling, in noth- 
ingness—and finding out too late that these are no 
pleasure at all. They are on the train and can’t get off; 
and, because they are not strong enough, they are being 
rushed threugh life in the wrong direction. 

Charles Crowe writes of a young fellow who at- 
tended a party where there was much drinking. Sud- 
denly, realizing that if he didn’t do something quickly 
he would be the only one not drinking, he spoke out 
clearly, “Make mine tomato juice.” Eight or ten others 
followed suit, young men who would not have dared 
to be different by themselves. It wasn’t that they found 
pleasure in drinking; it was that they were afraid not 
to drink. Caught in a pattern, they were no longer 
strong enough to stand on their own feet and express 
their own moral judgment. 


ee O’Neill’s play, Long Day's Journey Into 


eee G. Tuttle 2 ie a Methodist minister in re West- 
ern North Carolina Conference since 1933. Previously he had 
been teacher and track coach at The Tomes School in Mary- 
land from 1928-31. Since 1953 he has been active as Minister 
of First Methodist Church, High Point, North Carolina. He 
was appointed an exchange minister to England in 1951, and 
recently took part in a South American preaching mission. 


Night, is a sad commentary on the fact that so many 
people in seeking pleasure discover only self-destruction. 
The actor father, played by Fredric March, seeks his 
pleasure in the acclaim of the audience. In still another 
pleasure, a mania for buying property, he has robbed 
his family of the things that could have made for a real 
home. He gets his heal kick by drinking. The mother, 
who in the years gone by had loved her husband very 
much, has finally cracked under the strain and has 
become a drug addict. In drugs she seeks an abnormal 
pleasure which brings only terror, self-hate, and horror. 

The oldest son, having been reared in a home that 
was no home by a family dedicated to the immediate 
pleasures with no understanding of the lasting values, 
gets his kick out of life by pursuing his lowest physical 
appetites. He sees his own deterioration and, speaking 
brilliant lines of philosophy, continues his rush toward 
death. The younger son, caught in the tangle of these 
circumstances, suffering from tuberculosis, and expect- 
ing no pleasure from life, surrenders to a hopeless exist- 
ence which foretells death. The play moves on with 
each character caught in his own particular trap and 
baited with his own particular false idea of pleasure. 
The long day drags into the dark night. The money- 
mad father turns out the light bulbs, one by one, to 
save three cents worth of electricity. The darkness 
grows deeper and deeper, the blackness more impene- 
trable as the dark night closes in. 

What is your pleasure? What do you get a kick out 
of? A mother with four small children loves them 
makes daily sacrifices to clothe them, feed them, pee 
minister to their bodies and growing souls. She finds 
unspeakable joy in their growth and development, in 
their beauty and their character. Stand in the operating 
room and watch a surgeon, even in the strain and ten- 
sion of a difficult operation, reveal the joy of a man 
whose lifetime of investment and discipline is now 
spelling out the gift of life. Catch something of the 
exhilaration, the sheer joy of a jet pilot as he puts his 
ship through its paces, dives and climbs, bursts through 
the barrier of sound and holds conversation with the 
stars. Linger in the laboratory with the scientist; 
watch the artist as he paints; walk with a farmer down 


the fresh, dark rows of newly turned soil, see his 
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pleasure as the first green shoots break through into the 
light of the sun and when the harvest is abundant. 


A KIND OF ECSTATIC JOY 


he early Christians discovered a kind of ecstatic joy. 
hey got a kick out of life. They knew the depths of 
lasting pleasure in serving the living Christ who had 
redeemed them and who now possessed them. They 
worked joyfully with God in turning a world upside 
down and 1 Did not 


Pleasure is more than food—joy more than 


reversing the course of history. 
Jesus say, 
clothing!” 
What is your pleasure? Poor is the man whose only 
“pleasure is a summer's day.” For the day is short, the 


night draws nigh, the darkness closes in. Fortunate is 
he who, because of an inner light, finds joy at mid- 
night, and sings from an overflowing heart on a win- 


ter's day. 
PRINCIPLES OF BLESSEDNESS 


In the Beatitudes, Jesus reveals the basic principles of 
lasting happiness. You might boil it down into this: 
Grab and you lose; give and you win! Jesus makes his 
points clear and simple | Phillips’ translation, Mat- 
thew 5): 

“Happy are the humble-minded.” They do not take 
too much for granted. They still have a heart open for 
the great experiences of life. They do not drive away 
their fellow men by a spirit of arrogance. 

“Happy are those who know what sorrow means.” 
Chey discover sympathy and compassion. They enter 
into a dimension of life that has depth and roots. They 
have faced up to their own inadequacy and rely upon 
the lasting reality in God. 

“Happy are those who claim nothing.” These are 
the meek who have surrendered a sense of personal 
privilege and prejudice. They have a spirit of reverence 
toward life, toward God. 

“Happy are those who are hungry and thirsty for 
goodness, they shall be fed.” They shall find lasting 
They shall seek and find. Life will be to 


them a venture and a quest, never fully accomplished, 


satisfactions. 


but with increasing satisfactions all along the way. 

“Happy are the kindhearted.” These are the merci- 
ful. They are not bound by legalism; they are willing 
to go beyond the limits of sheer } justice in dealing with 
their fellow men. They have learned to forgive. They 
love even their enemies. Thus they have no enemies, 
and live only in a world of people who need their help 
and their love. 

“Happy are the pure in heart.” 
hearted, the 


These are the pure- 
clean-minded, the wholesome-spirited. 
Their lives are not poisoned by sordidness and shame. 
heir influence made ineffective by unworthiness of 
character. 


ag 





Cursed are those 
who stir up strife, who set the fires of hate. Miserable 
are they who damn innocence by repeating unworthy 


“Happy are those who make peace.” 


rumor. The peacemakers bind up the wounds, bring 
about understanding, put out the fires of bitterness. 

“Happy are those who have suffered persecution for 
the cause of goodness.” Happy are they who have 
made sacrifices for the greater good. Joyful are they 
who, at great cost to themselves, are lifting the human 
race to higher and wholesomeness. 
Fortunate are the pioneers in the kingdom of God. 


levels of sanity 


FOUNDATION OF PLEASURE 


These qualities are the foundations of joyful, zest- 
ful living. Jesus spoke as a specialist when he de- 
clared these principles of blessedness. If we are un- 
certain, we may test in our own lives any one of these 
axioms. If we face the Beatitudes honestly, we know 
in our hearts that this is the way of lasting satisfaction. 
It comes at a great price, but what real joy does not? 

Jesus kept speaking of joy. Religion at its best always 
arises out of the negative into the positive and creative. 
If you don’t have joy in your religion, you don’t have 
what Jesus taught. The old Psalm is still true: “His 
delight is in the law of the Lord.” 

Christian joy is a progressive thing. It arises from 
level to level. When an old and worthy satisfaction 
loses its charm, it does not mean the end of joy. Other 
and higher levels of experience beckon to us from above. 
As Helen Keller expressed it: “When one door of hap- 
piness closes, another opens; but often we look so long 
at the closed door that we do not see the one which has 
been opened for us.” 

Jesus revealed the foundation of his own life: 
(pleasure ) is to do the will of him that sent me.” 
him I discover 


“My 
With 
“the unsearchable riches” of life! At 
the end of his journey Jesus passed the fulness of his 
life on to his disciples: “My (pleasure) I give unto you 
—Not as the world giveth, give I unto you—My (pleas- 
ure) I give unto you that your (pleasure) might be 
full.” END 


Mention of God's Name 


The quiet mention of God’s name, 

In an hour torn and grey, 

Can warm a troubled heart with peace— 
Can light the darkest day! 





The quiet mention of His name 
Can cause new hope to flower, 
Can lead the way to paths made bright 
By His own love and power! 
Exvsre Mcxrsnon StracHaN 
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conomics is concerned with this world. When 
Richard Heilbroner chose The Worldly Philoso- 
phers as the title of his lives of economists, he described 
them well. Economists do deal with such worldly mat- 
ters as food, clothing, shelter and the materialistic wants 
of man. Nevertheless, those who feel that economics 
on this account is outside the scope of Christianity, 
should be reminded that Jesus dealt with these ma- 
terialistic matters. While he warned against the danger 
of wealth to the soul of the possessor, he never taught 
that wealth in itself is evil. 


MAN AND HIS MONEY 


Professor Lewis H. Haney in History of Economic 
Thought makes a point not appreciated by many econ- 
omists themselves, namely, that what one believes about 
the nature of man and the nature of the universe 
determines one’s economics. 

Haney chooses materialism and idealism as the two 
philosophical poles by which to separate the sheep from 
the goats. While admitting that few economists are 
entirely consistent in their metaphysics, he notes that 
the classical economists, of whom Adam Smith and 
Ricardo are representative, were inclined toward ma- 
terialism and took the physical universe and the “laws 
of nature” with utmost seriousness. On the other hand, 
the socialists and welfare economists have been inclined 
toward idealism, believing that man by the power of his 
mind can plan a better society than any laws of nature 
might produce. 

The idealist habitually speaks of the “needs of 
society,” while the materialist thinks in terms of “the 
demands of the market.” The first point of view leads 
inevitably to a police state in which the elite, who 
“know what is best,” make decisions for the masses. 
The second viewpoint leads to freedom—temporarily. 
Irving E. Howard is on the staff of Christian Freedom Foun- 
dation and is pursuing doctoral studies in the Graduate School 
of Business Administration, New York University. He holds 
the Th.B. degree from Gordon College, B.D. from Gordon 
Divinity School, $.T.B. from Harvard Divinity School, M.A. 
from Clark University. He has won four Freedoms Foundation 
awards. As a clergyman he served North Uxbridge Baptist 


Church, Massachusetts, from 1941-45, and Hope Congre- 
gational Church, Worcester, Massachusetts, from 1945-54. 





Christian Approach to Economics 


IRVING E. HOWARD 


Idealism eventually becomes tyranny because it 
makes a god of mind and thus commits the sin of 
idolatry. In the end, idealistic systems make a god of 
government. 

Materialism is able to do little better. It begins well 
and defends freedom with enthusiasm on the ground 
that free men produce more and can thus create a 
higher standard of living. But eventually, materialism 
has to face the question: “Why?” Why produce more? 
Why have a high standard of living? Why be free? 
At that point, materialism begins to mutter and 
grumble. 

William Graham Sumner, who left the Episcopal 
ministry to become professor of political economy at 
Yale in 1872, is still quoted as a defender of private 
enterprise. Such he was at one time. He was also a 
disciple of Herbert Spencer and shared Spencer’s hatred 
of government intervention. Sumner applied the Dar- 
winian laws of the “struggle for existence” and the 
“survival of the fittest” to society. He rejected the doc- 
trine of natural rights, claiming that rights are not 
given either by God or by nature. If man gets any 
rights, he must fight for them. His completely ma- 
terialistic view of man finally resulted in a denial of 
moral absolutes. For Sumner, moral values became 
“folkways,” the product of social evolution. If there 
were no moral absolutes, there was no reason why the 
strong should not exploit the weak in Sumner’s Dar- 
winian society. Thus, Sumner was finally driven to the 
Hobbesian conclusion that might makes right and that 
freedom is impossible. Materialism always arrives at 
this conclusion in the end, for it has no moral justifica- 
tion for freedom. 

Neither the materialism of classical economics nor 
the idealism of welfare economics can be described as 
a “Christian approach” to the subject. Christianity 
stands midway between materialism and_ idealism. 
Christianity does not repudiate matter in Gnostic 
fashion; it accepts it. It recognizes that man is a body 
as well as a soul and has very real materialistic needs. 
However, neither does Christianity repudiate the ideal- 
istic insight that man is rational, possessing a mind. 

A Christian approach to economics must include 
both ideas: man is body and man is mind. But what is 
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more important, a Christian approach to economics 
will not start with man at all. It will start with God. 

We shall venture to sketch a few guideposts for a 
Christian approach to economics. 


THE FACT OF PROVIDENCE 


First, a Christian approach begins with the fact of the 
providence of God. This is basic in both the Old and 
New Testaments. The Ten Commandments were 
founded upon it, beginning with the sonorous declara- 
tion: “I am the Lord thy God which have brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt.” The New Testament rings 
with the joy of it, and I doubt if a free society can long 
exist without faith in it. 

The problem of inequality is immediately solved 
then by the fact of divine Providence. Inequality of 
talent, resulting in inequality of wealth, is in the plan 
of God. Justice does not demand absolute equality for 
God does not demand it. 

Moreover, equalitarianism is incompatible with free 
dom. No one has yet been able to blueprint a society 
in which everyone has equal housing, equal education 
(can an education ever be given?) and an equal num- 
ber of shoes or suits of clothing which could at the same 
time be free. 

Not only is equality incompatible with freedom, it 
is an impossible ideal on any grounds. Even equality 
of opportunity is impossible. Can there be equality of 
opportunity so long as some children are born in the 
mountains and some are born in seaport cities? Geog- 
raphy itself makes equality of opportunity an impossi 
bility. 

We either accept inequality of talent, opportunity 
and wealth as one of the inevitabilities of life, or we 
play God and pretend that we can construct a better 
universe. “Shall the thing formed say to him that 
formed it, Why hast thou made me thus?” 

The quest for security, which has become the hall- 
mark of modern youth, springs from a lost faith in the 
providence of God. There is no security apart from the 
providence of God and, when men lose that faith, they 
seek security in pensions and in government. Such 
people are candidates for a prison state. 

The sum of the matter is, man cannot eradicate sin 
and the consequences of sin from human society with- 
out playing God. Frederick Hayek once said: “What 
has always made the State a hell on earth has been 
precisely that man has tried to make it his heaven.” 


FORESIGHT AND REWARD 


Secondly, a Christian approach to economics must 
begin with the God of the Garden of Eden, the God 
who created man and gave him a free choice. 

If the Bible is clear about anything, it is clear about 
this: man is and ought to be free to make his own 
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choices. This is what we have in a profit and loss 
system. A man takes a risk in the hope of making a 
profit. If his decision turns out to be right, his profit 
is the reward for foresight. If his decision turns out 
to be wrong, his loss is punishment for bad judgment. 

Government has the right to limit a man’s choices 
to protect the rights of other people, but beyond this 
a man should be free. No labor union has the moral 
right to deny a man the right to work. This is an in 
fringement upon man’s God-given right to make his 
own choices. 

Christianity at its best has insisted upon this volun 
tarism and has trusted in persuasion. What it could 
not do by persuasion, it left undone, believing that man 
should be free to reject righteousness if man so desired. 
In its degenerate form, Christianity has called upon 
government to use coercion. Such a policy is an admis- 
sion that the church has failed in its prime task, and 
we have such an admission of failure in American 
Protestantism in the social gospel. Any Christian ap- 
proach to economics, if it is to follow the example of 
the Bible, must insist upon voluntarism and limit gov- 
ernment to a police function. 


REDEMPTION AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


Chirdly, any Christian approach to economics must 
begin with the God of redemption and John 3:16. 
Since God so loved the world, people are valuable as 
individuals, one by one. It is not necessary to prove 
that the whole body of Christian doctrine implies indi 
vidualism. It might be necessary to point out, however, 
that most contemporary economics moves in the Oppo 
site direction. 

Since the days of John Maynard Keynes, there has 
arisen what is known as “macro-economics” which, in- 
stead of concentrating upon particulars, deals with large 
national aggregates which are the sum of multitudes of 
statistics. 

Statistics are a useful tool if used with skepticism, 
but they must never obscure the fact that they represent 
people making decisions in the market place. The great 
danger of macro-economics is that it will forget Joe 
Doaks and Mary Jane. 

It is an odd fact that welfare economics which pre- 
tends to concern itself with the welfare of the nation, 
leaves no stone unturned to avoid the suspicion of hu- 
manitarianism. It boasts its scientific objectivity as it 
recites its statistics and draws its charts. But can any- 
thing be objective that is as closely bound up with the 
hopes and fears of people as economics of necessity 
must be? 

A Christian approach to economics must insist that 
we never lose sight of the individual “for whom Christ 
died.” We might develop a shrewder economics too, 
if we keep in mind that economics is nothing more than 
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a study of human action. No gathering of statistics, 
nor study of “trends,” can alter the fact that economic 
forces come down to the choices of countless indi- 
viduals. 


MAN'S CHIEF END 


Finally, a Christian approach to economics must begin 
with a jealous God, a God who refuses to share his 
glory. 

This has more to do with economics than one might 
suspect at first glance. Economics per se deals with 
means and not with ends. If a man asks economics how 
to maximize profit in the liquor business, economics 
will give an answer. Whether or not the liquor industry 
is moral or immoral would be a value judgment con- 
cerning which economics as such can say nothing. 

A Christian approach to economics would have to 
say something about it, for Christianity is concerned 
with ends as well as means. 

What is the end of life? Is it merely to produce and 
to consume? According to a familiar catechism, the 
chief end of man is “to glorify God and to enjoy him 
forever.” 

A jealous God demands first place in man’s affections 


as the end of all life. When this principle is followed, 
everything else falls into its proper place. Any business 
activity that cannot be done to the “glory of God” is 
immediately ruled out. Now economics becomes not 
merely a matter of means, but a means under this over- 
ruling end—“to glorify God.” 

Freedom becomes not an end in itself, but a means 
to a greater end—“to glorify God.” With this end in 
view, it is possible to know freedom without boredom. 
Ralph Barton Perry once said: “There is no boredom 
like that which can afflict people who are free and 
nothing else.” 

Replace the “glory of God” by the “welfare of man,” 
and freedom will soon be lost. Immediately, forces go 
to work to submerge the individual in society and to 
create a collectivist state. 

Christ made a profound economic statement when 
he said: “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness and all these things shall be added unto 
you...” “These things” were the basic economic wants 
of man: food, clothing and shelter. This is a formula 
for economic prosperity for an individual or a nation. 
This is sound Christian economics. 

It begins with God and ends in a free man. END 





Laborers With God 


HAROLD JOHN OCKENGA 


Sen meanings are given to Christian vocation. 
Just as a double standard of holiness arose from 
the emphasis on the value of virginity, celibacy and 
poverty from passages of Scripture such as Matthew 
19: 17-24 and I Corinthians 7:20-24, so a double stand- 
ard of vocation has evolved. The vocation of God has 
been restricted to the so-called higher way, or sacred 
profession. This dual standard of holiness perverted 
the meaning of “saint” from one of the people of 
God, and the “priesthood of the believer” to one of 
entering the monastic order and the priestly service. 
The primary connotation of “vocation” is derived from 


Harold John Ockenga has been pastor of historic Park Street 
(Congregational) Church on the Boston Common for the 
past 20 years. During that period the church budget has 
grown from $20,000 to $400,000 annually, and its support 
of two missionaries has been expanded to the support of 120 
missionaries in 50 countries, the largest program of its kind 
carried on by an individual church in the United States. 


the purpose of the one who called. In the Bible the 
term “calling” originally conveyed many implications 
for men’s occupational duties which now have become 
obscured. The term “vocation” in the biblical sense 
refers to the sum total of life’s purposes and has definite 
implications for secular occupations. 

In theology vocation is generally confined to the 
effectual call to salvation. The external call is the 
preaching of the Gospel with its attendant command 
to repent and believe. It is the summons of God to 
each man and woman to a life of faith and love. The 
effectual call is internal or “the work of God’s Spirit, 
whereby convincing us of our sin and misery, enlighten- 
ing our minds in the knowledge of Christ, and renew- 
ing our wills. He doth persuade and enable us to em- 
brace Jesus Christ, freely offered to us in the Gospel.” 
(Westminster Shorter Catechism, Question 31.) The 
effectual call is experienced by becoming a Christian 
whereby the will of God is the supreme factor in 
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life (cf. Eph. 4:4; I Cor. 1:26; Eph. 1:18; Phil. 3:14; 
[I Tim. 1:9; II Pet. 1:10). 

Ecclesiastically, the word “vocation” is used to apply 
to the entrance into the service of the Church of God, 
namely the exercise of the gifts and callings for God 
(Rom. 12:3-9; 1 Cor. 12:9-11; Eph. 4:4-12). We may 
distinguish the calling of a prophet, an apostle, a 
teacher, a pastor, etc. Too often the meaning of Chris- 
tian vocation is confined to this, a legitimate use of the 
term. God does choose each believer for a place in the 
corporate body of the Church and allots to each believer 
a gift that equips him for that place of service. 

Practically, the word “vocation” refers to employ- 
ment in a particular occupation, profession or work. 
It is the earthly station of a Christian allotted to him 
by the divine will. This vocation must be contrasted 
with the avocation, hobby or interest which occupies 
the Christian in his leisure time. His vocation is his 
life work. It comprises the particular station or state 
of life as shown by one’s inclination, fitness and con- 
viction in response to the divine invitation. The choice 
of a vocation is one of the most serious decisions of an 
individual life. It ranks second only to one’s choice of 
Christ and holds a higher rank than the choice of one’s 
spouse or a life mate. The usefulness, fruitfulness and 
happiness of life depend upon this choice. A wrong 
choice may sometimes be tragic in a person’s life. Much 
understanding is shed upon the field of vocation by 
God's Word. 


teaching is largely indirect illumination cast by prin- 


The Bible is a book for workers, but its 


ciples rather than by direct commands. 
GOD PURPOSES WORK FOR EVERY MAN 


It is a creation ordinance to work, and this work is a 


blessing, not a curse. Adam was set in the garden to 


tend and to keep it (Gen. 2:15). The ability to work 
expresses the image of God in man as a first cause, a 
creator, a being having dominion over all fish of the 
sea, all fowl of the air, all beasts of the field. Work 
brings exhilaration to the spirit of man. The experi- 
ence of activity, whether in- 
tellectual or physic: il, of invention, skill and of result- 
When the 


“And God saw that it was good,” 
they express this experience. 


of mastery, of creativity, 
ant achievement brings this exhilaration. 
creation narratives say, 


Work gives employment to the capacities of men. 
One of the worst things to endure is empty time with 
no employment. This frustration often is experienced 
by those who have retired and become spectators in life. 
Dr. Preston Bri idley of the People’s Church in Chicago 
said at the forty fifth anniversary of his pastorate, a 
have buried many men who thought they could retire.’ 

Lack of creative work for the purpose of keeping 
teen-agers occupied and constructively employed is one 


of the errors of our time. We compel boys and girls 
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to go to school until they are 16 and often until they 
are 18 when they have no interest in their studies. 
Delinquency and crime exhibited in beatings, gang 
wars, wolf packs, rape, knifings and killings on the 
part of these juvenile delinquents could well be elim- 
inated were we to fill their time and expend their 
energy with creative work. 

The perversion of work through sin has resulted in 
corrupting circumstances whereby work has become 
toil, labor and burden. “In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread.” The galling circumstances of assembly- 
line production with its deadly, meaningless, stultifying 
labor, the intense competition in the labor market rising 
out of modern industry, and the degrading conditions 
of human exploitation—all result from sin. Men aspire 
to be creative in their work, and any other kind of work 
is frustrating. 

The normal activity and expectation of man is work. 
We are told in the Bible to shun idleness, laziness and 
time-serving. We are to keep from being a burden on 
others, whether it be relatives or society. The New 
Testament standard is to work or not eat. The Pauline 
exhortation is to work so as to help others and to have 
something to give in time of human need (Acts 20:35; 
| Thess. 2:9; Eph. 4:28). 

The Bible confers dignity upon labor. This is derived 
from the example in God’s work (Gen. 1:28f.; John 
5:17). Like God, man is to work six days and then 
rest (Exod. 20:8-11). As the equality of the value of 
men is derived from God, so is the equality of rights. 
Certainly one has the right to work where one will. 
We are witnessing a tendency to deny this right to 
work in present society. Here a fundamental liberty is 
being taken away by force. Each man must possess the 
basic right of selling his labor power which is his own 
commodity. Once the laborer could be shut out from 
a shop; today unionized labor demands the closed shop. 
Tyranny can come from one end of the economic spec- 
trum as well as from another. 

It is God who has endowed man with the power to 
labor, to gain wealth and to win prosperity (Deut. 
8:17, 18). In the Old Testament economy there was 
a union of God's blessing with material prosperity, and 
there is no reason why this should not be carried over 
into Christian thinking. Why should we despise eco- 
nomic stability? 

The New Testament exalts work as a calling. Chris- 
tians are described as “laborers together with God” 
(I Cor. 3:9). No distinction is made between spiritual 
and secular labor. The ministry is work, but it is not 
higher work than other kinds of labor. If a man is to 
leave a secular calling for a spiritual calling, it must 
be the result of a particular call from the Lord. Paul 
joined both his calling to preach the Gospel and his 


calling as a tentmaker. 
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The New Testament teaches that all men are to labor 
either with their hands or with their heads, with their 
brains or with their brawn (I Cor. 4:12; Eph. 4:28; 
I Thess. 4:11; Il Thess. 3:10-12; Acts 20:35). Every 
Christian is summoned to a full-time vocation although 
only a few to an ecclesiastical vocation. God lays hold 
on the ordinary experience of men and makes it holy. 
The fact of the babyhood, childhood and manhood of 
Jesus sanctifies the ordinary experiences of life and this 
includes labor. 

The New Testament elevates service as the standard 
of greatness in labor. “He that is servant of all is great- 
est of all.” Whatever position or status a worker may 
have, he is to fulfill his responsibilities as unto the Lord 
and not as unto his employer or master or overseer. 

The Bible declares that the gifts of the Spirit are 
given to every man to profit withal (1 Cor. 12:7; Rom. 
12:3£.). If man has faith that he can teach, or minister, 
or exhort, or preach, or rule, then he is to do it accord- 
ing to the measure of his faith and for the good of all 
in the Church. The divine plan includes all persons 
and all things. God made you and he knows where you 
will fit best in his plan. Hence Paul exhorts these 
Romans to prove what is the good, acceptable and per- 
fect will of God. It is a tragedy to be out of God’s plan, 
and it is a great assurance to be in God's plan. When 
one’s calling is in accordance with God's plan, it is a 
source of joy, inspiration, satistaction and contentment. 

The question of many is: Can | know what 1’s 
plan is? | constantly have young people coming from 
the universities in Boston and asking the question, 
What shall be my work? What degree shall I seek? 
What shall be the basis of my choice? How can I tell 
what is the best vocation? 

Unfortunately, many make their choice through 
chance or through economic necessity or through an 
early marriage. If a man happened to get a job in a 
particular line, or it was necessary for him to begin 
work at an early age, or he was compelled to support 
a family because of an early and ill-advised marriage, 
such an individual finds himself bound in a treadmill 
from which it is difficult to be released. Happy is the 
one who can make a free choice of his vocation. 

When free to make a choice, help is available. When 
Jeremy Bentham was reading Helvetius, he came across 
the suggestion that a man should ask himself, “Do | 
have a genius for anything?” Michelangelo had 
genius for sculpture, Leonardo da Vinci for painting, 
Johann Sebastian Bach for music, Karl Marx for social 
theory, Winston Churchill for political leadership. A 
man should ask himself, Do I possess a faculty for lit- 
erary, scientific, mechanical, economic, artistic or re- 
ligious affairs? In what direction does my ability point? 
Here vocational guidance, or vocational engineering, 

will be of great help. It is never the divine will for a 


man to go contrary to his native ability and his indige 
nous interest. Therefore, ask yourself, “Do I personally 
like or enjoy one thing above another?” It is certain 
that a happy or contented person will do far better 
than an unhappy or discontented person. The inner 
impulsion of personal interest is not to be disregarded 
in vocations. 

The Christian should have courage to choose his 
vocation or to change his vocation if necessary. Seek 
God’s will, not yours. Be willing to do the will of God 
and the secret of guidance is decal Ask yourself, 
How can I get the Gospel to the greatest number, which 
is the first duty of a Christian? How can I bring the 
greatest benefit to humanity? How can I seek the well- 
being of the universe, of my fellow men? What are the 
greatest dividends to myself in usefulness, satisfaction, 
happiness and prosperity? Then analyze yourself and 
act in accordance with the results which you discover. 


COURAGE TO CHANGE VOCATIONS 


If you are engaged in an occupation which neither 
brings you the satisfactions of life nor permits you to 
feel you are in God's will, have courage to change your 
occupation. In preparing this message, | jotted down 
the names of seven friends of mine who in the last few 
years have made such changes when in middle life. 
One man had been an auditor and certified public ac- 
countant for 25 years, but had no satisfaction in his 
work. Then, in middle life, with a family and many 
responsibilities, he made a series of changes until he 
finally ended up in the printing business in which he 
is perfectly content. 

Another friend spent over 25 years in an East Coast 
educational institution as an administrative officer. Dis- 
satisfaction was mounting in his mind and heart and 
he dared to make a change by going to the West Coast 
and assuming a responsibility in a totally different field. 
There he obtained release, a sense of creativity, and joy. 
Another friend had been a surgeon for many years and 
had won fame and fortune; but he felt God wanted 
him to be an editor. Therefore, he laid his prosperous 
profession aside and accepted one-fifth his former in- 
come, but he has the satisfaction nevertheless of know 
ing he is in the will of God. 

Someone else, at the age of 49 left a position as an 
officer in one of the great soap companies of this coun 
try, went to theological seminary, graduated, and was 
ordained a rector in the Episcopal church where he is 
living out his days of service in great happiness. An- 
other acquaintance of mine had been an osteopath who, 
after sitting under my own preaching for several years, 
determined to go into the ministry. He therefore took 
his family to another state, renewed his college educa- 
tion, went on to theological seminary and today is the 
pastor of a church where he labors in God’s service. 
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Still another was the manager of a laundry, but after 
10 years of supervising the work of 200 women, he 
was fed up with it all. He quit his job, looked around 
for another, found a managerial position of the type he 
wanted, and now reflects in his face and attitude a new 
contentment which has come into his life. 

This takes courage, courage which the average man 
does not possess, but it is the courage to act upon what 
we believe to be the will of God. The result of it is 
contentment not judged by results, or success, but by 
faith. God knows the effectiveness of the vocation to 
which he has called you, and all he requires you to be 
is faithful. If you know you are in the will of God, 
that is sufhcient. 


GOD'S CHALLENGE TODAY 


Many are the vocations in the church which ought to be 
considered by men. There are openings in the preach- 
ing ministry, in foreign missions, in education, in medi- 
cine, in social work, in business, in publication, in ad- 
vertising, in art, in technical skills and even in farming. 
Lhe door to church ministry 1s wide open. 

As for the secular vocations, nearly 10,000 are listed 
in the Vocational Directory. In choosing a vocation, 
the following criteria might help: Let us ask, is it a 
man-size occupation; is it a lifetime occupation; are my 
qualities adapted to it; can | prepare adequately for it; 
what opportunities are presented; will the vocation be 
congenial; what type of persons enter it; will the returns 
be adequate; can | through this vocation help, uplift 
and benefit society; can | grow in this vocation and thus 
serve God? 

One of the great vocational needs today is for mathe- 
maticians, scientists and engineers. Our nation has 
tallen nearly 10 years behind Russia in the preparation 
of a generation of vocational scientists. Another great 
need is for teachers to occupy the thousands of empty 
classrooms in America. There is need for men of abil- 
ity, integrity and experience at the top. There is always 
plenty of room at the top. Competition is keenest on 
the lower levels of occupation and lightest on the top. 

A person's vocation may change during his lifetime 
while he passes through several chapters of his career. 
A good illustration of this is a woman's life, part of 
which is spent as a student, part as a housewife and 
mother in a family, and part in a possible career follow- 
ing the freedom gained through the maturity of her 
children. Hers can be a creative occupation through 
life and not for merely a few years. 

If, then, we are to be laborers together with God we 
must meet the prerequisite of being born of God, of 
partaking of the divine nature. Then we must pursue 
a vocation which is in accordance with the will of God. 
The divine Architect expects us to be co-laborers with 
him in the fulfillment of his plan. END 
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Repentance 
Dear God, 


I know my life 
Is not the history of fine achievement 
will’d by Thee 
When I became one of Thy myriad earthly 
sons; 
I know the promise 
And the purpose of my given being 
Has never been fulfilled, 
But smolders, neglected, ‘neath the 
dead ashes of a life mundane— 
Consumed empty forms (and futile end) 
Of appetite debased, ambitions vain, 
False values in a feverish, groping mind. 
I know my heart 
Has not been right towards Thee, 
My Maker and my Lord; 
Too often, insolent and proud, 
Have I rebelled against Thy rule 
and Thy direction— 
Have turned my back 
Upon Thine altar true, to worship idols 
Of my making, figments of my own desire. 


And now I know the bitter taste 
Of failure and despair and dark confusion— 
The empty harvest of a hateful seed. 
Somewhere along my path 
Thy course, Thy clear perspective have | lost; 
Until I wander aimlessly 
From joyless pleasures to more wretched cares. 
Oh Father of my soul! 
I know I cannot claim forgiveness 
for my wrongs; 
I know th’unending torture of a damned soul 
Is my just quittance for a heedless heart. 
And yet | ask again, 
From Thy great store of mercy, 
One small gift—show me a light! 
One tiny ray of hope 
Midst all the darkness that surrounds, 
One glimpse of Truth that is eternal, 
ever sure, 
To light the way 
From everlasting night into the glory 
of Thy day: 
That day in which my soul may find 
its peace, 
My life may find its rightful end 
and meaning, 
Joined to Thy Spirit in the welcome task 
Of serving Thee. Amen. 
WiiuaM H. Cosy 
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Immortality or Resurrection? 


OSCAR CULLMANN 


Part Il 


e must take into account what it meant for the 

Christians when they proclaimed: Christ is 
risen from the dead! Above all we must bear in mind 
what death meant for them. We are tempted to asso- 
ciate these powerful affirmations with the Greek 
thought of the immortality of the soul, and in this way 
to rob them of their content. Christ is risen: that is, 
we stand in the new era in which death is conquered, 
in which corruptibility is no more. For if there is really 
one spiritual body (not an immortal soul, but a spiritual 
body.) which has emerged from a fleshly body, then 
indeed the power of death is broken. Believers, accord- 
ing to the conviction of the first Christians, shall no 
more die: this was certainly their expectation in the 
earliest time. It must have been a problem when they 
ascertained that Christians continued to die. But even 
the fact that men continue to die no longer has the 
same significance after the resurrection of Christ. The 
fact of death is robbed of its former significance. Dying 
is no longer an expression of the absolute lordship of 
Death, but only one of Death’s last contentions for lord- 
ship. Death cannot put an end to the great fact that 
there is one risen body. 

We should attempt simply to understand what the 
Christians meant when they spoke of Christ as being 
the “first-born from the dead.” However difficult it 
may be for us to do so, we must above all eliminate the 
question of whether or not we can accept this belief. 
We must also at the very start leave to one side the 
question of whether Socrates or the New Testament 
is right. Otherwise we shall find ourselves continually 
mixing alien thought-processes with those of the New 
Testament. We should for once simply listen to what 
the New Testament says. Christ the first- bom from the 


—_ Cutline is Dean of he Theological Faculty of the 
University of Basel and Professor of the Sorbonne in Paris. 
He holds the degrees D.Theol., D.D. CEdin.) and D.D. (Man- 
chester). This two-part article comprises most of Dr. Cull- 
mann’s Ingersoll Lecture for 1954-55 at Harvard University. 
The complete text (including footnotes), copyrighted 1958 
by Dr. Cullmann, has just been published under the title 
Immortality of the Soul or Resurrection of the Dead? by The 
Macmillan Company, with whose permission, as well as Dr. 
Cullmann’s, this excerpt is used. This same material is being 
published in Great Britain by the Epworth Press of London. 





dead! His body the first resurrection body, the first 
spiritual body. Where this conviction is present, the 
whole of life and the whole of thought must be influ- 
enced by it. The whole thought of the New Testament 
remains for us a book sealed with seven seals when we 
do not read behind every sentence there this other sen- 
tence: Death has already been overcome (but really 
death: not the body); there is already a new creation 
(but really a new creation: not an immortality which 
the soul has always possessed); the resurrection age is 
already inaugurated. 

Granted that it is only inaugurated, but still deci- 
sively inaugurated. Only inaugurated: for death is still 
at work, and Christians still die. The disciples experi- 
enced this as the first members of the Christian com- 
munity died. This necessarily presented them with a 
difficult problem. In I Corinthians 11:30 Paul writes 
that basically death and sickness should no longer occur. 
We still die, and still there is sickness and sin. But the 
Holy Spirit is already effective in our world as the 
power of new creation; he is already at work visibly in 
the primitive community in the diverse manifestations 
of the Spirit. In my book Christ and Time I have 
spoken of a tension between present and future, the 
tension between “already fulfilled” and “not yet con- 
summated.” This tension belongs essentially to the 
New Testament and is not introduced as a secondary 
solution born of embarrassment, as Albert Schweitzer’s 
disciples and as Rudolph Bultmann maintain. This 
tension is already present in and with Jesus. He pro- 
claims the Kingdom of God for the future; but on the 
other hand he proclaims that the Kingdom of God has 
already broken in, since he himself with the Holy Spirit 
is indeed already repulsing death by healing the sick 
and raising the dead (Matt. 12:28; 11:3 ff.; Luke 10: 
18) in anticipation of the victory over death which he 
obtains in his own death. Schweitzer is not right when 
he sees as the original Christian hope only a hope in 
the future; nor is C. H. Dodd, when he speaks only of 
realized eschatology; and Bultmann is even less right 
when he resolves the original hope of Jesus and the 
first Christians into existentialism. It belongs consti- 
tutively to the New Testament that it thinks in tem- 
poral categories, and this is because the belief that the 
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resurrection is achieved in Christ is the starting point 
of all Christian living and thinking. When one pro- 
ceeds from this principle, then the chronological tension 
between “already fulfilled” and “not yet consummated” 
constitutes the essence of the Christian faith. Then 
the figure I use in Christ and Time must characterize 
the whole New Testament situation: the decisive battle 
has been fought in Christ's death and resurrection; only 

\V-d: 1\ iS yet to come. 

Basic: lly the whole contemporary theological discus- 
sion turns upon this question: Is Easter the starting 
point of the Christian Church, of its existence, life, and 
thought? If so, we are living in an interim time. 

In this case, the resurrection faith of the New Testa- 
ment becomes the cardinal point of all Christian belief. 
Accordingly, the fact that there is a resurrection body— 
defines the first Christians’ whole inter 
pretation of time. If Christ is the 


then this means that the End-time 


Christ's body 
. “first-born from the 
ce ad,” is already 
present. But it also means that a temporal interval sepa- 
rates the first-born from all other men who are not yet 
“born from the dead.” This means then that we live 
in an interim time, between Jesus’ resurrection, which 
has already taken place, and our own, which will not 
take place until the End. It also means, moreover, wa 
the quickening Power, the Holy Spirit, is already a 


work among us. Therefore P aul des ignates the Holy 


Spirit by the same term—first-fruits “Rom. 8:23)— 
which he uses for Jesus himself (1 Cor. 15:23). There 
is then already a foretaste of the resurrection. And in- 


our inner man is already being 
renewed from day to day by the Holy Spirit a Cor. 
4:16; Eph. 3: 16); the body also has already been laid 
hold of by the Spirit, although the flesh still has its 
citadel within it. Wherever the Holy Spirit appears, 
the vanquished power of death recoils, even in the body. 
Hence miracles of healing occur even in our stil] mortal 
body. To the despairing cry in Rom. 7:24, “Who shall 


the V hole N ew 


deed in a twofold w: V: 


deliver me from this body of death?” 
The Holy Spirit! 

[he foretaste of the End, realized through the Holy 
Spirit, becomes most clearly visible in the early Chris- 
tian celebration of the Visible 
There the Spirit 
tries to break through the limits of imperfect human 


lestament answers: 


breaking of bread. 


miracles of the Spirit occur there. 


And there the 
community passes Over into direct connection with the 
Risen One, not only with his soul, but also with his 
resurrection body. 
10:16: * 


the body of 


language in the speaking with tongues. 


y. Therefore we hear in I Corinthians 
The bread we break, is it not communion with 
Christ?” Here in communion with the 
brethren we come nearest to the resurrection body of 
Christ; and so Paul writes in the following chapter 11 
(a passage which has received far too little considera- 
tion): if this Lord’s Supper were partaken of by all 
14° 





members of the community in a completely worthy 
manner, then the union with Jesus’ resurrection body 
would be so effective in our own bodies that even now 
there would be no more sickness or death (1 Cor. 11: 
28-30)—a singularly bold assertion. Therefore the com 
munity is described as the body of Christ, because here 
the spiritual body of Christ is present, because here we 
come closest to it; here in the common meal the first 
disciples at Easter saw Jesus’ resurrection body, his 
spiritual body. 

Yet in spite of the fact that the Holy Spirit is already 
so powerfully at work, men still die; even after Easter 
and Pentecost men continue to die as before. Our body 
remains mortal and subject to sickness. Its transforma- 
tion into the spiritual body does not take place until 
the whole creation is formed anew by God. Then only 
tor the first time there will be nothing but Spirit, noth- 
ing but the power of life, for then death will be de 
stroyed with finality. Then there will be a new sub 
stance for all things visible. Instead of the fleshly mat- 
ter there appears the spiritual. That is, instead of cor 
ruptible matter there appears the incorruptible. The 
visible and invisible will be spirit. But let us make 
no mistake: this is certainly not the Greek sense ol 
bodiless Idea! That is 
And then will our bodies also rise 
trom the dead. Yet not as Heshly bodies, but as spiritual 
bodies. 


A new heaven and a new earth! 
the Christian hope. 


The expression which stands in the ancient Greek 
texts of the Apostles’ Creed is quite certainly not Bibli 
cal: “I believe in the resurrection of the flesh!” Paul 
could not say that. Flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
Kingdom. Paul believes in the resurrection of the 
body, not of the flesh. The flesh is the power of death, 
which must be destroyed. This error in the Greek 
creed made its entrance in a time when the Biblical 
terminology had been misconstrued in the sense of 
Greek anthropology. Our body, moreover (not merely 
our soul), will be raised at the End, when the quicken- 
ing power of the Spirit makes all things new, all things 
without exception. 

An incorruptible body! How are we to conceive this? 
Or better, how did the first Christians conceive of it? 
Paul says in Philippians 3:21 that at the End Christ 
will transform our mean body into the body of his own 
glory, just as in I] Corinthians 3:18: “We are being 
transformed into his own likeness from glory to glory.” 

This glory was conceived by the first Christians 
as a sort of material-like light; but this is only an im- 
perfect comparison. Our language has no word for it. ... 


IV 


And now we come to the last question. When does this 
transformation of the body take place? No doubt can 
remain on this point. The whole New Testament an- 
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swers: at the End, and this is to be understood literally, 
that is, temporally. That raises the question of the 

“interim condition” of the dead. Death is indeed already 

conquered according to Ll Timothy 1:10: “Christ has 

conquered death and has already brought life and incor- 

ruptibility to light.” The chronological tension of which 

| always speak touches precisely this central point: 

death is conquered; but it will not be abolished until 

the End. According to | Corinthians 15:26, death will 

be conquered as the last enemy. It is significant that 
in the Greek the same verb katargeo is used to describe 
both the already accomplished, decisive victory and the 
not-yet-consummated victory at the end. John’s Apoca- 
lypse 20:14 describes the victory at the end, the annihi- 

lation of Death: Death will be cast into a pool of fire; 
and a few verses further on it is said, Death will be no 
more. 

That means, however, that the transformation of the 
body does not occur immediately after each individual 
death. Here too we must once again guard against any 
accommodation to Greek philosophy, if we wish to 
understand the New Testament doctrine. This is the 
point where I cannot accept Karl Barth’s position as a 
simple restatement of the original Christian view, not 
even his position in the Church Dogmatics, where it is 
subtly shaded and comes much nearer to New Testa- 
ment eschatology than in his first writings. Karl Barth 
considers it to be the New Testament interpretation 
that the transformation of the body occurs for every- 
one immediately after his individual death—as if the 
dead were no longer in time. Nevertheless, according 
to the New Testament, they are still in time. Other- 
wise, the problem in I Thessalonians 4:13 ff. would 
have no meaning. Here in fact Paul is concerned to 
show that at the moment of Christ’s return “those who 
are then alive will have no advantage” over those who 
have died in Christ. Therefore the dead in Christ are 
still in time; they, too, are waiting. “How long, oh 
Lord?” cry the martyrs who are sleeping under the altar 
in John’s Apocalypse (6:10). The saying on the cross, 
“Today you will be with me in paradise” (Luke 23:43); 
the parable of the rich man, where Lazarus is carried 
directly to Abraham’s bosom (Luke 16:22); and Paul’s 
saying, “I desire to die and to be with Christ” (Phil. 
1:23)—these passages do not prove, as is maintained 
time and again, that in these passages it is to be con- 
sidered that the resurrection of the body takes place 
immediately after the individual death. In none of 
these texts is there so much as a word about the resur- 
rection of the body. It is rather the case that here in 
these different images is discussed the condition of those 
who die in Christ before the End—this interim state in 
which they also, as well as the living, find themselves. 
All these images express merely a special proximity to 


Christ, in which those dying in Christ before the End 








find themselves. They are “with Christ” or “in para- 
dise” or “in Abraham's bosom” or, according to Reve- 
lation 6:9, “under the altar.” All these are merely 
various images of the special nearness to God. But the 
most usual image for Paul is: “they are asleep.” It 
would be difficult to dispute that the New Testament 
reckons with such an interim time for the dead, as well 
as for the living, although any speculation upon the 
state of the dead in this interim period is lacking here. 

The dead in Christ share in the tension of the in- 
terim time. But this means not only that they are 
waiting. It means that for them, too, something deci- 
sive happened with Jesus’ death and resurrection. For 
them, too, Easter is the great turning point (Matt. 
27:52). This new situation created by Easter leads us 
to see at least the possibility of a common bond with 
Socrates, not with his teaching, but with his own be- 
havior in the face of death. Death has lost its horror, 
its “sting.” At bottom, though it remains as the last 
enemy, Death has significance no longer. If the resur- 
rection of Christ were to designate the great turning- 
point of the ages only for the living and not for the 
dead also, then the living would surely have an im- 
mense advantage over the dead. For as members of 
Christ’s community the living are indeed even now in 
possession of the power of the resurrection, the Holy 
Spirit. It is unthinkable that according to the early 
Christian point of view nothing should be altered for 
the dead in the period before the End. It is precisely 
these images used in the New Testament to describe 
the condition of the dead in Christ which prove that 
even now, in this interim-state of the dead, the resur- 
rection of Christ—the anticipation of the End—is already 
effective. They are “with Christ.” 

Particularly in II Corinthians 5:1-10 we hear why 
it is that the dead, although they do not yet have a body 
and are only “sleeping,” nevertheless are in special 
proximity to Christ. Paul speaks here of the natural 
anxiety which even he feels before death, which still 
maintains its effectiveness. He fears the condition of 
“nakedness,” as he calls it; that is, the condition of the 
inner man who has no body. This natural dread of 
death, therefore, has not disappeared. Paul would like, 
as he says, to receive a spiritual body in addition, di- 
rectly (ependusasthai) while still living, without under- 
going death. That is, he would like to be still alive at 
the time of Christ’s return. Here once again we find 
confirmation of what we said about Jesus’ fear of death. 
But now we see also something new: in this same text 
alongside this natural anxiety about the soul’s nakedness 
stands the great confidence in Christ's proximity, even 
in this interim state. What is there to be afraid of in 
the fact that such an interim condition still exists? The 
confidence in Christ’s proximity is grounded in the 
reality that our inner man already is grasped by the 
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Holy Spirit. Since the time of Christ, we the living do 
indeed have the Holy Spirit. If he is actually within 
us, he has already transformed our inner man. But, 
as we have heard, the Holy Spirit is the power of life. 
Death can do him no harm. Therefore something is 
changed even for the dead, for those who really die in 
Christ, in possession of the Holy Spirit. The horrible 
abandonment in death, the separation from God, of 
which we have spoken, no longer exists, because the 
Holy Spirit does exist. Therefore the New Testament 
emphasizes that the dead are indeed with Christ, and 
therefore not abandoned. Thus we understand how it 
is that, just in If Corinthians 5:1 ff., where he mentions 
the fear of disembodiment in the interim-time, Paul 
describes the Holy Spirit as the “earnest.” 

Here we find connected, fear of a bodiless condition 
and firm confidence that even in this condition no 
separation from Christ supervenes (among the powers 
which cannot separate us from the love of God in 
Christ is death—Rom. 8:38). This fear and this conh- 
dence are bound together in Il Corinthians 5, and this 
confirms the fact that even the dead share in the present 
tension. Confidence predominates, however, for the 
decision has indeed been made. Death is conquered. 
I'he inner man, divested of the body, is no longer alone; 
he does not lead the shadowy existence which the Jews 
expected and which cannot be described as life. The 
inner man, divested of the body, has already in his 
lifetime been transformed by the Holy Spirit, is already 
grasped by the resurrection (Rom. 6:3 ff.; John 3:3 ff.), 
if he has already as a living person really been renewed 
by the Holy Spirit; although he still “sleeps” and still 
awaits the resurrection of the body, which alone will 
give him full life. Thus, even in this state, death has 
lost its terror, although it still exists. And thus the dead 
who died in the Lord can actually be blessed “from now 
on, as the author of the Johannine Apocalypse says 
(14:13). What is said in I Corinthians 15:54b, 55 per- 
tains also to the dead: “Death is swallowed up in vic- 
tory. O death, where is thy victory? O death, where is 
thy sting?” So the apostle in Rom. 14 writes: “Whether 
we live or die, we belong to the Lord” (v.8). Christ is 
“Lord of the living and the dead” (v.9). 

One could ask whether in this fashion we have not 
been led back again, in the last analysis, to the Greek 
teaching of immortality, whether the New Testament 
does not assume, for the time after Easter, a continuity 
of the “inner Man” of converted people before and 
after death, so that here, too, death is presented for 
all practical purposes only as a natural “transition.” 
[here is a sense in which a kind of approximation to 
the Greek teaching does actually take place, to the 
extent that the inner man, who has already been trans- 
formed by the Spirit (Rom. 6:3 ff.), and consequently 
made alive, continues to live with Christ in this trans- 
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formed state, in the condition of sleep. This continuity 
is emphasized especially strongly in the Gospel of John 
(3:36; 4:14; 6:54; and frequently). Here we observe 
at least a certain analogy to the “immortality of the 
soul,” but the distinction remains none the less radical. 
Further, the condition of the dead in Christ is still 
imperfect, a state of “nakedness,” as Paul says, of 
“sleep,” of waiting for the resurrection of the whole 
creation, for the resurrection of the body. On the other 
hand, death in the New Testament continues to be the 
enemy, albeit a defeated enemy, who must yet be de- 
stroyed. The fact that even in this state the dead are 
already living with Christ does not correspond to the 
natural essence of the soul. Rather it is the result of a 
divine intervention from outside, through the Holy 
Spirit, who must have already quickened the inner man 
in earthly life by his miraculous power. 

Thus it is still true that the resurrection of the body 
is awaited even in John’s Gospel—now, of course, with 
a certainty of victory because the Holy Spirit already 
dwells in the inner man. Hence no doubt can arise 
any more: since it already dwells in the inner man, it 
will certainly transform the body. For the Holy Spirit, 
this quickening power, penetrates everything and 
knows no barrier. If he is really within a man, then he 
will quicken the whole man. So Paul writes in Romans 
8:11: “If the Spirit dwells in you, then will he who 
raised Christ Jesus from the dead call your mortal bodies 
to life also through the Spirit dwelling in you.” In 
Philippians 3:21: “We wait for the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who will conform our mean body to the body of his 
glory.” Nothing is said in the New Testament about 
the details of the interim conditions. We only hear: 
we are nearer to God. 

We wait, and the dead wait. Of course the rhythm 
of time may be different for them than for the living; 
and in this way the interim-time may be shortened for 
them. This does not, indeed, go beyond the New Tes- 
tament texts and their exegesis, because this expression 
to sleep, which is the customary designation in the New 
Testament of the “interim condition,” compels us to 
the view that for the dead another time-consciousness 
exists, that of the “sleeping.” But that does not mean 
that the dead are not still in time. Therefore once again 
we see that the New Testament resurrection hope is 
different from the Greek belief in immortality. 

On his missionary journeys Paul surely met people 
who were unable to believe in his preaching of the 
resurrection for the very reason that they believed in 
the immortality of the soul. Thus in Athens there was 
no laughter until Paul spoke of the resurrection (Acts 
17:32). Both the people of whom Paul says Cin I 
Thess. 4:13) that “they have no hope” and those of 
whom he writes Cin I Cor. 15:12) that they do not 
believe there is a resurrection from the dead are prob- 
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ably not Epicureans, as we are inclined to believe. Even 
those who believe in the immortality of the soul do not 
have the hope of which Paul speaks, the hope which 
expresses the belief of a divine miracle of new creation 
which will embrace everything, every part of the world 
created by God. Indeed for the Greeks who believed in 
the immortality of the soul it may have been harder to 
accept the Christian preaching of the resurrection than 
it was for others. About the year 150 Justin Cin his 
Dialogue, 80) writes of the sort of people, “who say 
that there is no resurrection from the dead, but that 
immediately at death their souls would ascend to 
heaven.” Here the contrast is indeed clearly perceived. 

The emperor Marcus Aurelius, this philosopher who 
belongs with Socrates among the noblest figures of 
antiquity, also perceived the contrast. As is well known, 
he had the deepest contempt for Christianity. One 
might think that the death of the Christian martyrs 
would have inspired respect in this great Stoic who 


regarded death with equanimity. But it was just the 
martyrs’ death with which he was least sympathetic. 
The whole alacrity with which the Christians met their 
death displeased him. The Stoic departed this life dis- 
passionately; the Christian martyr on the other hand 
died with spirited passion for the cause of Christ, be- 
cause he knew that by doing so he stood within a 
powerful redemptive process. The first Christian 
martyr, Stephen, shows us (Acts 7:55) how death is 
bested quite otherwise by him who dies in Christ than 
by the ancient philosopher: he sees, as it is said, “the 
heavens open and Christ standing at the right hand of 
God!” He sees Christ, the conqueror of death. With 
this faith that the death he must undergo is already 
conquered by him who has himself endured it, Stephen 
lets himself be stoned. 

The answer to the question, “Immortality of the soul 
or resurrection of the dead in the New Testament,” is 
unequivocal. . . . END 





The Story of Clergy Fares 


CLYDE H. 


r the Book of Jonah (1:3) there is recorded his trip 
from Joppa to Tarshish, and we are told “he paid his 
fare thereof.” This is the first instance we have of a 
transportation fare being paid by a prophet of the Lord, 
and the inference is that he paid the regular rate. 

Today many religious leaders and clergymen would 
like to see the airlines make the same concession to them 
as is made by the railroads. During 1953 Secretary of 
Commerce recommended that Congress pass the needed 
authority to make this possible. The Senate bill would 
have permitted free or reduced fares, but Congress in 
1956 amended the Civil Aeronautics Act giving the air- 
lines permission to grant reduced rate transportation to 
ministers of religion on a “space available” basis. 

This permission to date has been accepted ‘by five 
of the smaller companies who accord fares of one half 
their first-class fare. The larger companies, with a 
request pending for a general increase in fares, are not 
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anxious to reduce their revenue and further feel that 
to accord same on a “space available” basis could incur 
bad reactions and also encourage a similar request from 
eleemosynary and government authorities. 

In the year 457 B.C., during the reign of Artaxerxes, 
King of Persia, permission was given the scribe, Ezra, 
with a company of 1,700 to go from Babylon to Jerusa- 
lem to rebuild the temple, and the King (Ezra 7:24) 
certified “that touching any of the priests and Levites, 
singers, porters . . . or ministers of this house of God, it 
shall not be lawful to impose toll, tribute, or custom, 
upon them.” 

Thus the first clergy passed over the highways of 
that day without paying toll or the modern fare. 

In an old book of by-laws of an English turnpike 
company we find this: “Toll is not to be demanded or 
taken of any Rector, Vicar or Curate going to or return- 
ing from visiting any sick parishioner or his other pa- 
rochial duties within his parish.” 

This same rule was followed on early American toll 
roads; and in addition, lay persons going to and from 
their house of worship on Sundays were exempt. 

A contract between the Colonial government of 
Georgia and an owner of a ferry in 1761 stated that 
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ministers of the Gospel and students of divinity should 
cross free of toll. 

\ history of the Erie Railroad states that clergy were 
first carried free by this company under the following 
circumstances: Early in the spring of 1843 the Rev- 
erend Doctor Robert McCartee, pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church at Goshen, was a passenger of an Erie 
Railroad train operated by Conductor Ayers. On account 
of a very heavy rain, the track was in such bad condi- 
tion that the train was delayed for hours. Some of the 
passengers drew up a set ol resolutions denouncing the 
company in scathing terms. When these 
sented to Dr. Mc€ 


his signature if the phraseology was changed slightly. 


were pre- 
fartee he said he would be glad to add 


He wrote the following: 
“W hereas, 


suited to our pleasure and convenience and without 


the recent rain has fallen at a time ill- 


consultation with us: and 
“WA here: 1S, Ji ck 
the ground several months, having become tired of his 


break 


“Resolved, th: << we would be ol: id to have it other- 


Frost, who has been imprisoned in 


bond: ge, is trying to loose, therefore be it 
V\ ise.” 

When Dr. McCartee arose and, in his best parlia- 
mentary voice, read his proposed amendment, there was 
a hearty laugh and nothing more was heard about cen 
soring the management. ( ‘onductor Ayers was so “a 
lighted with this turn of affairs that thereafter he would 
never accept a fare from Dr. McCartee. Not being a 
selfish man, the doctor suggested a few weeks later that 
the courtesy be extended to all ministers. The com- 
pany thought the idea a good one and for a time no 
minister paid to ride on the Erie Railroad. 

An official of one of the early railroads said that when 
they gave a pass to a minister they expected to receive 
their reward in heaven, while a secretary reporting to 
the president the issue of 18 annual passes to bishops 
and other clergy remarked, “The ministers are pretty 
or od advertisers.” 

I: is apparent that the railroads used the ministers 
to gain public favor. Special sermons were requested 
on the “moral effect” of railroads. 

A minister wrote to the Belfast & Moosehead Lake 
Railroad in 1871 that he proposed to hold semi-monthly 
services in Brooks and asked that a pass from Burnham 
be given him. After due consideration, the president of 
the road replied: “Your favor of yesterday asking for a 
free pass is at hand. This company is disposed to lend 
all possible aid toward the advancement of the Gospel. 
It recognizes specially the need of regenerating influ- 
ences and a change of heart in the field of your pro- 
posed endeavors at Brooks, which has repudiated its 
subscription to this road. With the hope that your 
prayers and exhortations may be efficacious to that end, 
[ enclose the pass requested.” 


18° 





A stockholder of 1878 complained in a letter to 
Railway Age Magazine about according ministers half 
fares, to which a railroad official replied through the 
same columns, in part: 

“The clergyman is a public servant to a greater ex- 
His work 
especially tends to the improvement of public morals, 
and the more he moves about sowing the seeds of better 
social and spiritual lite, the more will all commercial 
interests be advanced. 


tent even than members of our legislatures. 


We undertake to say that every 
step or stage of advancement toward the thorough per 
meation of the community with church influence and 
Christian sentiment, the more secure is railroad prop 
erty and the more prosperous are railroad interests.’ 
lhe lowa Railroad Commissioners in 1882 reported: 
“Sheriffs are given passes for somewhat the same reason 
that clergymen get them. The latter are encouraged to 
raise the standard of character throughout the State 
and the former to lay hands upon those whose standard 
of character is so low as to make treatment of a penal 
The railroads feel that the more the 
parson and the sheriff can be encouraged to travel the 
more sate life and property will be on their lines.” 


nature necessary. 


During 1920 the question of permitting reduced 
clergy fares on the railroads in the state was raised by 
the railroad commission of the State of Pennsylvania 
with the result that the question was submitted to popu- 
lar vote. The answer was their continued sale. 

The Western railroads in 1921 increased clergy fares 
to two-thirds of the regular fare, at which time it was 
feared the action foretold ultimate abolition. Certain 
ministers said that such action would be disastrous to 
the clergy, since they would be denied the benefit of 
conventions, inspirational retreats, and the like, while 
others thought that any and all concession should be 
refused. One said, “From the time of the seminary we 
have accepted too much graft.” 

During 1938 the Long Island Railroad appealed to 
the clergy along its lines requesting they use their influ- 
ence with the children to discontinue mischievous and 
malicious practice such as throwing stones at trains, etc. 

Latest development in the long and colorful history 
came recently when President Dwight Eisenhower 
signed a bill in which Congress authorized airlines to 
reduce the fare for clergymen—on a standby basis. 

The bill means practically nothing, however. Major 
airlines have not requested such permission from the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, and the clergy have not ap- 
plied much pressure for them to do so. Ministers using 
such a plan would chance missing flights with no va- 
cancies or cancellations. Most ministers, with packed 
work-schedules, could not travel under such uncer- 
tainties. 

Clergy fares or no clergy fares, however, ministers 
are among the busiest travelers around the world. END 
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A LAYMAN and his Faith 


SHOULD WE EVER BE INTOLERANT? 


IN HIS PREFACE to “Letters to Young 
Churches,” J. B. Phillips writes: “We 
commonly suppose that all roads of the 
human spirit, however divergent, eventu- 
ally lead home to the Celestial Benevo- 
lence. But if we were seriously to think 
that they do not, that false roads in fact 
diverge more and more until they finally 
lead right away from God, then we can 
at any rate sympathize with what may 
seem to us a narrow attitude. For ex- 
ample, an ‘unorthodox’ view of Christ 
which really means that the ‘Bridge’ is 
still unbuilt, was anathema to these men 
[the Apostles} who were sure of the 
truth, and had in many cases known 
Christ personally. It is at least possible 
that our ‘tolerance’ has its root in inner 
uncertainty or indifference.” 

In no generation has uncertainty and 
indifference to the eternal verities of the 
Christian faith been more in evidence 
than in our own. Broadness and tolerance 
are much coveted labels in our day. To 
call anyone “narrow minded” is equiva- 
lent to placing a stigma on one’s charac- 
ter, particularly when referring to the 
realm of religion. 


€ But we all know that there are areas 
of both life and thought where men must 
be intolerant if they are in the right. 
The mathematician who insists on cer- 
tain fixed formulae is not being intoler- 
ant, he is being honest. The referee who 
insists that the rules of the game be ob- 
served is not being intolerant but fair. 
The pilot who demands accuracy in com- 
puting speed, wind velocity, or drift is not 
being intolerant but is protecting life. 
Why is it then that we should want 
Christianity to adopt a tolerance where 
matters of eternal truth are concerned? 
That which has to do with the welfare 
of the soul cannot be subject to the va- 
garies and foibles of human concepts. To 
undermine the absolute involves a toler- 
ance not countenanced by Scripture. 


The Bible plainly teaches that Christ 
is the divine Son of God. This was the 
claim of our Lord and it was affirmed by 
his disciples. The Epistles repeat it again 
and again. And John in Revelation bears 
witness to the fact in no uncertain terms. 

The Church was founded on belief in 
the deity of Christ, and it has been an 
essential teaching of our evangelical faith 
through the centuries. 


Anything, therefore, that would ques- 
tion or detract from the deity of our Lord 
must be resisted even unto death. 

But the Bible is specific about a num- 
ber of other things besides this. Nothing 
is clearer, for instance, than that Jesus 
died on the Cross for our sins. It is pop- 
ular to say that no one aspect of the 
atonement can explain the magnitude of 
that doctrine in all of its implications. 
This can be true, but such an omnibus 
statement must not then be made the 
cloak for a denial of certain vital parts of 
that doctrine. 

If we contend that Christ died to set 
an example, let us be equally vigorous 
in affirming that he died as our substi- 
tute, for this is what the Bible plainly 
states. If we insist that his gracious act 
of sacrificial love motivates us to turn 
to him in faith, then let us be equally 
insistent that we are cleansed from our 
sins by the blood shed on Calvary. 

If we find ourselves associated with 
Catholics and Jews in some worthy cause, 
let us be sure that we do not compromise 
our faith by making an inter-faith enter- 
prise the excuse for denying the unique- 
ness of Christ and his redemptive work. 


€ We ought to be intolerant where the 
things of Christ’s person and work are 
concerned. Our Lord himself was vigor- 
ously intolerant. When he said: “. . . no 
man cometh unto the Father, but by me” 
he was pointing the way to eternal life. 
And when he said: “. . . ye must be born 
again,” he was making clear the necessity 
for new birth. 

When the disciples after Pentecost 
went out to preach a risen Christ there 
was no compromise in their message. So 
far as the events they had seen and ex- 
perienced were concerned, they were in- 
tolerant of any compromise. 

When Simon the sorcerer suggested 
that the power to bestow the Holy Spirit 
be purchased with money, Peter ex- 
claimed intolerantly, “Thy money perish 
with thee.” The determining factor for 
Peter was God’s revealed will. When it 
was made clear to him in the house of 
Cornelius that salvation was for all men, 
he submitted saying: “Who was I that 
I should resist God?” 

When Elymas the sorcerer tried to ob- 
struct the preaching of Paul, the apostle 
also was intolerant: “O full of all sub- 
tilty and all mischief, thou child of the 





devil, thou enemy of all unrighteousness, 
wilt thou not cease to pervert the right 
ways of the Lord?” (Acts 13:10). 

The gentle John showed no tolerance 
toward Diotrephes who was disturbing 
the church. “Wherefore, if I come,” he 
wrote, “I will remember his deeds which 
he doeth, prating against us with ma- 
licious words: and not content therewith, 
neither doth he himself receive the 
and forbiddeth them _ that 
would, and casteth them out of the 
church” CIII John 10). 


brethren, 


€ In the area of medicine, tolerance of 


error can be a grave offense. No repu- 
table pharmacist will tolerate substitution 
of drugs or alteration in prescribed 
amounts. No reputable surgeon will tol- 
erate unethical operations. But people 
professing to be Christians put up with 
unbelievable tolerance in the 

life that are the most important. 


areas of 


Does not the reason for this lie in the 
shift from authority of divine revelation 
as found in the Scripture to authority in 
man’s ever-changing opinions? 

If Christian truth is not absolute, if it 
is only relative and therefore subject to 
human interpretation (and misinterpre- 
tation), then there should be no limits to 
tolerance; one man’s opinion would have 
to be as valid as the next. 

But because Christianity is based upon 
truths which are unalterable, and because 
the eternal destiny of man is at stake in 
this matter, there must be intolerance 
over the injection of either opinions or 
speculations which are at variance with 
revealed truth. 


€ But having said all of this, 1 hasten to 
acknowledge that some of the most tragic 
pages of history have to do with the in- 
tolerance of those who have never under- 
stood the meaning of Christianity and 
have gone out to force their own beliefs 
and interpretations either on individuals 
or the world at large. 

There is but one way to keep a proper 
balance between tolerance and _ intoler- 
ance. Where the person and work of the 
Lord Jesus Christ are concerned — that 
which we are told of him in Scripture— 
we should be completely intolerant of any 
deviation. With Peter we are forced to 
say: “Lord, to whom shall we go? thou 
hast the words of eternal life.” It is be- 
cause eternal life is involved that we 
must accept Christ as he is presented in 
the Scriptures. 

Yet, at the same time, where issues 
have to do with lesser matters, ought not 
a Christian to be the most tolerant person 
in all the world? L. Nerson Bett 
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[he practice in certain quarters of employing the phrase 
“fraternal worker,” as a substitute for the time-honored 
marks a trend that should awaken 
the concern of every friend of missions. More is at 
The whole 
philosophy of Christian missions is involved, including 


term “missionary, 


stake than a mere matter of terminology. 


the Church’s conception of her primary function, the 
basic nature ol f the missionary task, and the place or 
role of the missionary in it. 

“fraternal 
worker” idea, as expressing a basic change in missionary 


Until recently, the full import of the 


outlook and policy, has not been generally understood. 
Many have accepted the term as simply a convenient 
synonym, to be used interchangeably with the word 
“missionary,” long-established by biblical and historical 
“Fraternal worker” appeared rather unobtru- 


sively at first; but the serious implications of the term 


usage ° 


have become more clearly reflected every day in certain 
reactionary trends in missionary emphasis. Missions is 
being interpreted more as inter-church aid; ecumenism 
rather than evangelization; fellowship within the Chris- 


tian community consolidation 


rather than outreach; 
rather than pioneering; subsidizing existing churches 
rather than founding new ones; a church-centered 
rather than a proclamation-centered program; the 
Koinonia rather than the Kerygma; 


workers” 


hence “fraternal 


rather than “missionaries.” 
“fraternal 
worker” philosophy is to be found in the emerging of 


Doubtless one of the occasions for this 


national churches in many mission fields. This is a new 
dimension in missions. The missionary no longer stands 
alone. In many countries he finds himself alongside i in- 
digenous C hristian organizations with their own eccle- 
siastical life and their own programs of service. A 
“What 
should be the continuing relationship of the missions 
to the autonomous national church bodies which have 
been developed as the result of missionary endeavor?” 


common problem now confronting the boards is: 


The response to this question varies, even among 
those who accept the “fraternal worker” concept, but it 
tends to express itself in a fairly well-defined pattern. 
In any given field, the formal organization known 
as “the mission” is to be dissolved; the missionaries are 
to be turned over to the indigenous church body to be 
incorporated into its ecclesiastical structure and to be 
deployed by it as seems best; new missionaries are to 
be sent only on invitation of the indigenous churches; 
the assignments of work for each missionary are to be 


WHITHER ‘ECUMENICAL MISSION’? 





made by the national church; all funds for evangelistic, 
educational, medical and other work are to be placed 
in the hands of the national church, the entire pro- 
gram to be administered and directed by the church 
through its appropriate boards or committees; the per- 
sonal support and expenses of the missionaries are to 
continue to come from abroad; and the boards in the 
sending countries are to become mainly subsidizing 
agencies to provide the necessary assistance in personnel 
and funds. ° 

No one will question the principle that missions 
and missionaries should maintain the closest fraternal 
relationship with the churches which, in the provi- 
dence of God, have come into being as the result of 
their endeavor. The ties are deep and precious. That 
increasing recognition must be given to the place and 
dignity of the national churches in the countries where 
they are established goes without saying. Every mission 
should seek the understanding and cooperation of the 
indigenous body in all of its efforts and in every major 
decision concerning program and policy. Nevertheless, 
while acknowledging that partnership must character- 
ize the attitude of the missionary, 
the goal of missionary endeavor. 


it is not in itself 
Nothing should be 
allowed to obscure the missionary’s essential role as a 
pioneer. His primary concern is for the unevangelized. 
Assistance to the national church is an important but 
secondary function. His first concern must be for 
those “other sheep” whose spiritual lostness and need 
called him in the first place from his home and his 
native land. There are few countries in which Prot- 
estant missionaries are at work today where as many 
as 5 per cent of the people have been won to the Chris- 
tian faith. Any philosophy of missions which diverts 
attention from this unfinished task and interprets our 
continuing role principally in terms of inter-church 
aid must be classified as a major retreat in missionary 
strategy. Established work should be turned over as 
rapidly as possible to the indigenous church while the 
missions move on to the “regions beyond.” This is the 
clear meaning of the parable of the one hundred sheep. 
Our mandate to preach the Gospel to the unbelieving 
people of the world comes from Christ, not from any 
national church body. We were “sent” before we were 
“invited,” and it is inconceivable that the coming into 
being of a relatively small body of believers in any 
country should put an end to the initiative of men and 
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women who have been called of God to preach the 
Gospel to every creature. 

It remains to be seen what will be the impact of 
this “fraternal worker” policy on the missionary him- 
self. To most missionaries the call to service abroad 
comes primarily in terms of the need of the unevangel- 
ized millions. They enter upon their work with a burn- 
ing passion for the unredeemed. To find upon arrival 
on the field that they have lost the initiative in pursuing 
their missionary purpose and must accept an assign- 
ment within the ecclesiastical structure of some existing 
church group comes to them as a bitter and disappoint- 
ing experience. Not that they are unwilling to occupy 
a place of humility or subordination, but that they are 
thwarted in the fulfillment of the visions and aims that 
led them in the first place to offer themselves for service. 
Indigenous churches have not always been prepared for 
the responsibility of deploying fraternal workers in 
their program, and long periods of frustration have been 
experienced by some who have waited patiently for an 
assignment. Others have been given work for which 
they were not fitted. Some have found themselves 
serving as assistants to national pastors in local parishes, 
occupied with the running of errands and with the de- 
tails of a local program, while all around are the un- 
reached towns and villages to which by every missionary 
impulse they feel called to minister. It is not surprising 
that disappointment and heartache have been the lot of 
many, and that some, in disillusionment, have left the 
field and returned to their homes. It is a fact that in 
most instances the “fraternal worker” policy has met 
with resistance from the missionaries on the field, and 
in some cases has been imposed by higher authority 
in the face of the contrary judgment and against the 
strong objections of the missionary body. 


We believe, further, that the policy in question is 
detrimental to the best interest of the national churches 
themselves. While it has the appearance of fostering 
the autonomy of the national church, it is actually a 
step backward. It introduces missionary personnel and 
money a second time into the structure of the indige- 
nous organization. It tends to develop an habitual de- 
pendence upon outside aid, an expectation of indefinite 
continued help from abroad. Its effect, we believe, is 
radically to retard the development of the Church in 
self-support, self-government, and possibly in self- 
propagation. Indeed, these specific aims, long recog- 
nized in missionary v«cles as axioms of sound policy, 
have been formally deleted from their official state- 
ments of objectives by one or more missionary boards 
which have adopted the “fraternal worker” idea. Na- 
tional church bodies which have been operating for 
years on their own resources, are being placed again 








on a subsidized basis and, in some cases, are coming to 
feel that such aid is their right, with consequent weak- 
ening of stewardship, sacrifice and responsibility. 
The real autonomy of the churches cannot be 
achieved as long as they are dependent upon outside 
personnel and money for the maintenance of organiza- 
tional life. Autonomy is not a gift to be bestowed, like 
the conferring of a diploma; it is a status into which a 
church must grow through the development of its own 
assets, spiritual and material. A is either 
autonomous or it is not. Autonomy cannot be given if it 
does not have it; nor can it be taken away if it does. 
At this point the “fraternal worker” philosophy pre- 
sents two distinct dangers. One is the danger of domi- 
nating the church through influential personnel and 
the material power that money represents. Even where 


church 


missionaries represent a small minority in the councils 
of the Church, their training and experience, together 
with the fact that they have often been the teachers 
of those beside whom they sit, and represent, in addi- 
tion, the sources of financial help, would give them an 
undue influence in directing church policies. Strong 
as the temptation may be to accept whatever aid is 
proffered, national churches would do well to ponder 
the effects upon their own independence and dignity. 
In one case of record the church, by official action, 
requested the withdrawal of all missionaries from its 
councils. The other danger is that of “spoiling” or 
pampering the church, fostering within it a suppliant 
attitude, a disposition to lean upon help from abroad 
instead of growing through struggle into self-reliance 
and maturity. Untold damage can be done to the 
character of the Church. The help given may come 
to be accepted as a matter of course. Even the capacity 
to be grateful can be lost, with a show of petulance 
when askings are not met in full. 

The national churches can hardly be expected to 
develop any sense of their own missionary responsibility 
under such a system. They tend to be confirmed as 
“receiving churches,” whereas all churches should be 
“sending churches.” This is important. For missions 
is not primarily a matter of church to church relations, 
but, rather, of the relation of the Church to the unbe- 
lieving world. Hence, “missionary” rather than “frater- 
nal worker” is the aptly descriptive word. 

One further question. In this day of intense nation- 
alism, how can the national churches escape the stigma 
of religious “colonialism” as long as fraternal workers 
from abroad sit prominently in their councils, and bud- 
gets are replenished from year to year with liberal in- 
fusions of aid from abroad. What would happen to 
such churches, geared to a policy of subsidization, if 
political changes required the sudden and complete 
withdrawal of all outside help? 

Lastly, what will be the effect of the “fraternal 
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worker” policy on the interest and support of Christian 
people? Inter-church aid is no substitute for missions. 
Important as it may be, it hardly serves as a satisfactory 
answer to the great missionary urge of the church im- 
pelling it to pioneering and extension. It hardly ful 
fills, for example, the aim set forth in a typical state- 
ment of purpose adopted by one church as follows: 
“The great end of missionary life and service is the 
preaching of Christ and Him crucified to the non- 
evangelized peoples.” It is questionable whether the 
Church at large will reveal the same interest in and 
support of a work which involves chiefly the assistance 
of other churches rather than the challenging task of 
planting the Gospel in new fields. We can say “fra- 
ternal worker” “ecumen 
if we like, but let 
us remember that we are talking about different things. 
What “ecumenical mission” will accomplish is not yet 


instead of “missionary,” and 


ical mission” instead of “missions 


clear, but let us not forget that it was “missions,” the 
business of being sent to the unevangelized, that fired 
the souls of the Apostles and turned the world upside 
down. END 


INTERDEPENDENCY OF 
RELIGIOUS, ECONOMIC FREEDOMS 


Recently Curistianiry Topay reported that three out 
of every four Protestant ministers claim to be conserva- 
tive rather than neo-orthodox or liberal in their theol- 
ogy. A survey of Protestant clergymen by Opinion 
Research Corporation also discloses their significant 
attitudes on economic and social matters. 

Among Protestant ministers the great majority be- 
lieves American businessmen have “a humane regard 
for their employees” (71 per cent voted “yes”); those 
asserting that “most businessmen look upon labor as a 
commodity rather than as human beings” (15 per cent 
affirmative) are much in the minority (14 per cent 
had no opinion). The majority likewise affirms that 
the American business system “achieves a high degree 
of economic justice in the distribution of wealth” (60 
per cent affirmative). A lesser group (15 per cent), 
however, finds “little economic justice” in our system 
of distributing wealth (other ministers had no opinion ). 
Approximately one clergyman in five, the survey indi- 
cates, is decidedly socialistic in his economic philosophy. 

An equally important finding is that only 55 per cent 
of the ministry—slightly more than one in two—sees a 
definite connection between economic and religious 
freedom. Some 13 per cent hesitate to venture an 
opinion on the subject, and 10 per cent answered a 
query about the interdependence of economic and re- 
ligious liberties in a qualified or ambiguous way. 

Professional interviewers questioned: 

“In the main do you agree or disagree with the state- 
ment that economic and religious freedoms are linked 











. that if the government owns and operates all in 
dustry, religious freedom will disappear?” 

Approximately 22 per cent of the clergy expressed 
the highly debatable position that total government 
suppression of economic liberty implies no essential 
threat to religious liberty. This obviously discloses a 
serious lack; no unified comprehension exists of the 
connection between all forms of liberty and the prin- 
ciple of limited government. More than one in five 
ministers sees no threat to religious freedom latent in 
the tolerance of state absolutism in economics. 

Denominationally, Baptist ministers sensed the in 
tegral interrelationship of human liberties better than 
their fellow-clergymen; 67 per cent —conspicuously 
above the 55 per cent average — agreed that full govern 
ment control in economics would endanger the security 
of religious freedom. Only 12 per cent of the Baptists 
answered negatively. 
as well. 

Episcopalian rectors especially spoofed the idea of 
an intrinsic connection between economic and religious 
liberty; 41 per cent of them saw no threat to religious 
freedom in complete governmental ownership and op- 
eration of industry. Next high were Presbyterian minis- 
ters with 3] per cent, almost one in three. Then came 
the Lutherans with 28 per cent. 

That socio-political views of ministers tend to lean 
considerably to the “right” of official pronouncements 
made by denominational social action committees was 
dramatized by the response. More than one in two 
Methodist ministers—52 per cent in fact—linked eco- 
nomic and religious freedoms, and agreed that religious 
liberty would vanish if economic freedom disappeared. 
Only 20 per cent of the Methodist clergy disagreed; 
another 20 per cent had no opinion, while 8 per cent 
gave a qualified comment. 

Another of the survey's interesting features is that, 
taken as a whole, ministers serving the larger congrega- 
tions best sensed the dependence of religious liberty 
upon the restriction of state controls. In churches with 
more than 750 members, 59 per cent of the ministers 
affirmed an unquestionable link between economic and 
religious freedoms; 53 per cent of the clergy with con- 
gregations numbering less than 250, and 57 per cent 
of those with congregations of 250 to 750, agreed. The 
largest dissent was in the bracket of 250 to 750 church 
membership where 23 per cent of the ministers affirmed 
no intrinsic connection. 

Geographically considered, the inner unity of human 
freedoms was most consistently affirmed by clergymen 
in the South, least consistently by those in the East 
(East, 45 per cent; Midwest, 55 per cent; South, 57 
per cent; Far West, 56 per cent). The older clergy 
comprehended the link between freedoms more regu- 
larly than their younger colleagues: under 40 years of 


No other denomination scored 
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age: 48 per cent; 40-49 years, 55 per cent; 50 years 
or more, 58 per cent. The fact of seminary training 
showed itself not so much in a significant difference 
of commitment (those attending, 54 per cent affirma- 
tive; not attending, 55 per cent affirmative), as in an 
absence of conviction by non-seminarians (“no opin- 
ion, 20 per cent, as against 11 per cent by seminary 
graduates) which more than compensated for the larger 
disagreement of seminary graduates (24 per cent, as 
against 18 per cent by non-seminarians) with the thesis 
that absolute economic controls are a prelude to re- 
ligious restrictions. 

The connection between theological and economic 
principles was most consistently supported by ministers 
avowedly fundamentalist in their views; those assertedly 
neo-orthodox rated lowest. Among fundamentalist min- 
isters, 65 per cent agreed while 17 per cent disagreed 
over the relationship between economic and religious 
freedoms; 12 per cent had no opinion, 7 per cent gave 
qualified comments. Of those who preferred to be desig- 
nated 50 per cent acknowledged the 
link while 25 per cent did not; 13 per cent had no 
opinion and 12 per cent gave qualified answers. In 
the “liberal” bracket, 49 per cent granted a connection 
while 27 per cent did not; 20 per cent were unsure (the 
major zone of “no opinion”) and 4 per cent qualified 
their replies. Among “neo-orthodox” ministers 46 per 
cent saw a connection while 29 per cent did not; 1] 
per cent had no opinion and 14 per cent made qualified 
comments. 


“conservative,” 


Despite the predominant recognition that economic 
and religious liberties cannot really be isolated, Protes- 
tant ministers are much more complacent Cif not con- 
fused) in the realm of practical affairs than in the 
realm of theory. Of the ministers surveyed, 61 per cent 
for example thought the Federal government should 
provide low rent housing for low income people. Since 
a program of this kind would compete directly with 
private enterprise, and perpetuate the government in 
American business, such approval was strikingly high. 
Those who opposed government housing numbered 21 
per cent, while 18 per cent registered no opinion. 

Exposition of economic as well as religious liberty is 
essential to a complete theory of human liberty. Modern 
political philosophers are detecting once again that the 
ideals of limited government and free market economics 
as a heritage of Western civilization presuppose the 
spiritual and ethical framework of Judaeo-Christian re- 
ligion. It is not enough to observe (true as this is) that 
political liberty and economic freedom are as important 
to man’s search for spiritual growth and material suf- 
ficiency as is religious liberty. Rather than to sanction 
freedom primarily by the pragmatic results of political 
and economic liberty, some modern thinkers show a 
growing readiness to premise the case for freedom in 


its entirety on religious assumptions. 

The Judaeo-Christian tradition insists on the con 
nection between religion and economics by relating 
revealed religion in a determinative way to economic 
principles. 


It defines the link between economic liberty 
and economic duty in terms of the revealed will of God. 


W orld history iS impressing contem por. ary appraisers 


with the weaknesses of collectivistic economic theory 
and with the virtues of free ente rprise. Today the em 
phasis on economic liberty is sustained on many sides. 
Capitalism is defended not only by Christian F reedom 
Foundation in the Judaeo-Christian setting of revealed 
religion, but by Spiritual Mobilization in somewhat less 
explicit idealistic and theistic terms, and by Foundation 
for Economic Education whose affirmations have not 
consistently transcended humanism. 

An orthodox theory of economics independent of a 
covering theological framework cannot withstand de 
terioration, not even subversion by hostile views. The 
human mind calls insistently for the integration of all 
lite’s claims. An inner logic has bound the tradition 
of biblical theology and of free enterprise. As does the 
whole of life, free enterprise belongs under the living 

God; whoever loses the Lord of history soon becomes 
enslaved by false gods and ideologies. The theological 
left, with its repudiation of the sovereignty of God, 
became vulnerable to a collectivistic emphasis on 
human controls as over against individual rights. Today 
a new awareness of he peril of collectivinn exists in 
some liberal Protestant circles. Even among college 
students one may detect a growing feeling that socialism 
is reactionary, that much of the current campus en- 
thusiasm is mostly a case of uncritical conformity. Some 
leaders nevertheless, while affirming free enterprise 
retain hostility to biblical theology. It must be empha- 
sized that valid Christian political and economic theory 
arises from within Christian theology; it is neither an 
optional appendage nor merely a compatible corollary, 
but an integral expression of the whole. That is why, 
in the social order as well as in personal life, biblical 
theology and ethics are not content to speak only of 
values and ideals; what they aflirm is the will of God. 

Especially in times of crisis it becomes clear that an 
autonomous social ethics is powerless to inspire the 
masses either to live or to die. Only a given morality, 
a morality of revelation, can in such times cope with 
the young, militant and fanatical ideologies that de- 
mand total commitment. It is only a morality of revela- 
tion that suffices to judge the w hole of human thought 
and life, to call it to repentance and to the highest 
dedication. Given the reality of revealed religion, it is 
hazardous to extract from a larger circle of ideas that 
cohere philosophically and logically simply that seg- 
ment of thought which seems palatable and functional 
for a given point in history. END 
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EUTYCHUS and his kin 











THE ADDED INGREDIENT 


While brushing my teeth this morning I 
noticed that the family toothpaste was 
in a bright new tube. Another miracle 
ingredient, Amalgam-58, has been added. 
Without my glasses, I couldn’t make out 
what magical properties the additive pos- 
sesses. Judging from the plastic adhesive- 
ness of a ribbon of the stuff that had 
squirted along the wall, 1 would surmise 
that Amalgam-58 not only fights decay 
for 58 hours but also fills cavities. 

I sighed contentedly through the foam. 
The bubbles that drifted off reminded me 
of the detergent action that had been 
added a year ago. Before that it had been 
FL-7, ammoniate, and chlorophyl. 

And before that? Years of faithful 
brushing with plain, unfortified, non- 
miraculous, ordinary toothpaste, a mere 
medium for FL-7 and Amalgam-58. It is 
the additive that counts in any product, 
as the TV laboratory demonstration in- 
variably proves. “In this beaker we have 
ordinary eyewash . . .” Already we view 
it with contempt. Colorless, insipid, ordi- 
nary eyewash that could scarcely float a 
beam out of a brother's eye if applied 
with a fire-hose. But sparkling in the 
other beaker is eyewash with retinium. 
Even before the glass eyeball is dropped 
in, we know that this is the deep-acting 
ingredient that will penetrate to every rod 
and cone of the <etina. 

Madison Avenue agencies have at last 
convinced us that man does not live by 
bread alone, but by the added ingredients. 

Only as bold a writer as C. S. Lewis 
would entitle a book Mere Christianity. 
Leaders of the flourishing isms are all 
advertising what has been added. The 
golden tablets dropped from heaven at 
Palmyra, N.Y., make all the difference. 
More refined revisions of Christianity 
have a similar zeal for the insights of 
some leaders of neo-theological fashion. 

Even stout defenders of plain Chris- 
tianity are not immune to the lure of 
the added ingredient, as compounded 
perhaps by a sensational Bible teacher. 
Worst of all, sometimes the Gospel itself 
is promoted as something added, a booster 
shot of happiness, instead of a new life 
in Christ Jesus. God’s saving power 
operates not by addition, but by trans- 
formation. EUTYCHUS 
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REPLY TO AN ADVENTIST 


A study of Dr. Yost’s statements concern- 
ing Adventist doctrine in CHrisTIANITY 
Topay (July 21 issue) raises certain 
questions both of fact and of interpreta- 
tion to which some attention must be 
given. There are, to be sure, some things 
in this material which are formally cor- 
rect and which cannot but compel the 
assent at least of those readers who are 
quite as zealous as the Adventists to be 
clear of the charge of “antinomianism.” 
There are, however, several points at 
which the position taken by this group 
must be controverted. Let me mention 
four, of which the latter two are of the 
most vital import when Adventism’s 
evangelical status is the question. 

1. “Clean” and “unclean” foods. We 
take exception to the notion that these 
primitive distinctions are to be main- 
tained in the New Testament age. To be 
sure, God has not “changed his mind,” 
but that certain laws were of only tem- 
porary relevance should be abundantly 
evident both from the teaching of our 
Lord (Mark 7:14-23), and from the 
example (Acts 10 and 11:1-18) as well 
as the express declarations (1 Timothy 
4:1-5) of his Apostles. No one denies to 
the Adventists the right to be vegetarians 
—the New Testament (Romans 14: 1-3) 
specifically grants this privilege to the 
weak brother—but they would do well to 
reflect upon the company in which Paul, 
in the passage from I Timothy cited 
above, finds those who make abstinence 
from certain articles of diet a matter of 
ecclesiastical ordinance. 

2. The Sabbath. There is space here 
for only one observation anent this topic, 
viz., that at certain points of crucial im- 
portance in their teaching, the Adven- 
tists handle the evidence in such cavalier 
fashion that it becomes difficult to credit 
them with holding such views in all seri- 
ousness. Consider, for example, their 
frequently made assertion that the Book 
of Acts records 84 Sabbath services and 
only one first-day service. Certainly their 
writers cannot be unaware of the fact 
that all of these “Sabbath services” were 
Jewish synagogue meetings at which 
Christian missionaries appeared in order 
to preach the Gospel to the Jews, and 


were not Christian meetings for worship 






at all. Nor can it have entirely escaped 
their attention that the New Testament 
contains no record whatsoever of a Chris- 
tian Church service that was held on a 
Saturday. Over against the stress which 
Adventism places on this point, we have 
here a silence that is eloquent indeed. 

3. Mrs. White's ministry. It is of 
little consequence for the purposes of 
this debate whether Mrs. White per- 
sonally was the paragon of Christian vir- 
tue that Adventists regard her as having 
been, or whether, as certain detractors 
have insisted, she was neurotic and dicta- 
torial. What is of real concern is her 
followers’ contention that she was “in the 
stream of those who were entrusted with 
the prophetic gift.” The Adventists’ in- 
sistence that her writings are not for this 
reason to be considered as being in the 
category of Holy Scripture is entirely 
misleading; their contention that these 
“inspired counsels from the Lord” were 
“not verbally inspired infallible” must 
be dismissed as a quibble. When God 
speaks, he speaks infallibly; the God of 
truth descends to no such equivocation 
as that implied in the Adventists’ exposi- 
tion of the character of Mrs. White's 
authority. That is to say, if in her writ- 
ings “it is God and not an erring mortal 
who has spoken,” there is no reason what- 
ever for denying to them the qualities— 
including infallibility—which properly in- 
here in such material. Hence, while 
Adventism continues to hold its historical 
position respecting the works of Mrs. 
White, it must be adjudged guilty of the 
sin of adding to Holy Scripture, a sin 
which the Bible itself condemns as se- 
verely as it does the sin of detracting 
from Holy Scripture. 

4. The “Heavenly Sanctuary.” Pro- 
fessor Yost, in observing that “the under- 
standing Seventh-day Adventists have of 
chapters eight and nine of Daniel has 
been held by numerous Bible commen- 
tators . . . for many centuries” does not 
mean, of course, that the “heavenly sanc- 
tuary” idea is anything but the exclusive 
property of his church. What he does 
mean is that some of the older writers 
employed a method similar to that of 
William Miller in the interpretation of 
the prophecies of Daniel, and on the 
basis of such a construction expected the 
middle of the 19th century to mark the 
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end of a distinctive prophetic period. But 
this proves nothing more than that the 
study of prophecy is beset with things 
hard to understand, and that not even 
the most responsible scholars have always 


been free from some amount of fantasy 


in dealing with this subject. Now to be 
sure, no misinterpretation of Scripture 
can be regarded as an innocuous thing, 
but the difficulty here is that Adventism’s 
view of prophecy has implications in an 
area much wider than the question of 
the “last things.” The whole Christian 
doctrine of salvation is profoundly af- 
fected here, for according to Adventism, 
Christ, since October 22, 1844—the date 
of his entrance into the most holy place 
of the heavenly sanctuary—has been busy 
about the work of “investigative judg- 
ment,” the purpose of which is to ascer- 
tain who, out of the number of those 
who have believed in him, are finally 
entitled to the benefits of his atonement. 
There are many aspects of this teaching 
which merit attention, but here we men- 
tion only the one point at which it seems 
to us that no amount of explaining will 
to deliver Adventism from the 
charge of legalism, namely their teaching 
that the believer's acquittal in the “inves- 
tigative judgment” is grounded in his 
keeping of the Ten Commandments (“A 
Christian who through faith in Jesus 
Christ has faithfully kept the law’s re- 
quirements will be acquitted; there is no 
condemnation, for the law finds no fault 
in him.”—William H. Branson: Drama 
of the Ages, p. 351). 

Seventh-day Adventism protests that it 
believes in justification by faith (cf. 
Questions on Doctrine, p. 22 f.). The 
foregoing citation from a representative 
writer of this movement should make it 
clear that far from believing in justifica- 
tion by faith as that term has been his- 
torically understood, Adventism is in- 
volved in a legalism of the deepest dye, 
and inculcates an autosoterism scarcely 
less patent than the Galatian Judaizers’ 


own. Hersert S. Brrp 
Bellerose, N. Y. 
a 


serve 


@® With Dr. Yost’s article and this cor- 
respondence space limitations require an 
end to the discussion of Adventist and 
Evangelical differences.—Ep. 


DAYS OF CRISES 


The current number (June 23 issue) is 
the finest yet published in my estimation. 
The articles by Dr. Shoemaker, Con- 
gressman Judd, and Governor Price . . . 
are most helpful to our troubled minds 
in these days of multiplied crises. 

Highland, Ohio. Mas. F. H. Rmooway 


The editorial, “A Firm Reliance on Provi- 
dence,” (June 23 issue) . . . contains the 
kind of religious faith combined with 
clear thinking and cultural awareness we 
all so desperately need today. 

Bryan F. ArcuiBaLp 
Chevy Chase Baptist Church 
Washington, D. C. 


TRUTH AND LOVE 


Your issue of June 23 contained a news 
report by me about the San Francisco 
Billy Graham Crusade. In it I stated that 
there were dozens of powerful churches 
in the Bay Area that had ignored the Cru- 
sade and “their pastors had been careful 
not to engage in vocal criticism but had 
led their congregations to regard the 
events in the Cow Palace as curious phe- 
nomena theologically unrelated to their 
church’s worship and Christian education 
program.” Upon reading the words in 
print I do not believe they were kind or 
fair to a number of ministers of real 
Christian courage whom I know. The 
Lord (nobody else!) has been dealing 
with me in this matter, and warning me 
that it is not enough to speak truth; I 
must speak truth in love. I believe love 
would say, “Their pastors did not as a rule 
engage in vocal criticism but regarded the 
events in the Cow Palace as unrelated to 
their church’s worship and Christian edu- 
cation program.” 

SHERwoop E. Wirt 
Hillside Presbyterian Church 
Oakland, Calif. 


ANGLICAN PREACHING 


May I protest against Mr. Warrington’s 
sneer at the “Anglo-Catholics” (Eutychus, 
July 7 issue). The glory of the ancient 
English church is that she preaches the 
Gospel of the Grace of God in its entirety, 
as no other church in the world does. The 
various English speaking denominations 
have derived every scrap of the Christian- 
ity they possess from their mother, the 
Church. B. P. W. SratuHerR Hunt 
Norwich, England 


The brevity of your report of . . . G. B. 
Duncan on Anglican preaching in Britain 
(Apr. 14 issue, p. 29) creates possibly 
an over-rosy picture. If one may speak 
for what must be the least articulate Prot- 
estant laity in the world, allow me to say 
that a great deal of “evangelical” preach- 
ing is leaving congregations doctrinally 
illiterate. Much sermon preparation ap- 
pears to have been spent in the service of 
alliteration more than plain exegesis, and 
the years of theological training appear 
to have left many clergy unable to ex- 
pound a passage of Scripture. There are 
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convention calls for “surrender,” made 
sometimes vehemently and with clenched 
fist, but in a vacuum because the Atone- 
ment has not first been preached. 


London, England F. R. Fincnu 
REACHING THE WORLD 


How to evangelize America? One tenth of 
our Protestant church members could do 
this within five years. How? By leading 
one person to faith in Christ each year, 
and also one person to be a similar per- 
sonal witness to Christ. One tenth of our 
Protestant church members would be 
over five millions of personal witnesses. 
Annual results? Double that number five 
times: 10 million; 20 million; 40 million; 
80 million; 160 million. 

How to enlist at least 10 per cent of 
our church members to be successful per- 
Enlist three 
members of each church to agree to pray 


sonal witnesses? two or 
together for this result in their own 
church. See Matthew 18:19, 20. Such 
groups could be multiplied by this meth- 
od. It is doubtful whether America can 
be evangelized in any other way than this, 
or its equivalent. If this is done here, it 
will soon be done all over the world. 
Then the whole world can be reached. 

J. Camppett Wuite 
Christ for the World Movement 
Monroe, Ohio 


IMPACT IN INDIA 


I was much interested in your editorial 
(Feb. 17 issue) about the increasing in- 
terest in evangelical publication. I might 
say that the same is evident here in India. 
The gospel message through the printed 
page is now reaching into homes which 
never before admitted evangelists, and it 
is leaving its impact. 

Witiu R. Scott 
Mohulpahari Christian Hospital 


Bihar, India 
THE YOUNG AND ORTHODOX 


John Gerstner mentions . . . [Harvard] 
Divinity “in the forties” (June 23 issue). 
. . . I can tell you about the twenties: it 
was “a bastion of orthodox liberalism” for 
sure. . . . We were all poor and happy 
liberals, the world was going Christian 
so fast. . .. Which reminds me, now the 
veteran church editor and sermon taster, 
that young orthodox preachers are just as 
bad in their delivery, and in the conduct 
of the whole service, as the liberals; they 
all fumble and mumble, hang their heads 
and try to pronounce long words through 
their teeth. “A parson’s neck should never 
be hanged.” Joun T. Stewart 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch | Church Editor 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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BIBLICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF MIDEAST TURMOIL 


This summer's developments in the Mideast captured the attention of the godly 
and godless the world over. The crisis held its greatest meaning, however, for evan- 
gelical Christians, who know that world history began near the eastern shore of the 
Mediterranean—and may well end there! 

Current events in the Mideast have great significance if only because of this fact, 
that ancient Bible lands which originally supplied the setting for the decisive events 
of sacred history are once again providing the scene for potentially momentous happen- 
ings. In back of the mind of most informed individuals is the question: “Will this 
struggle degenerate into a nuclear war, heaping unparalleled destruction upon the 
earth?” Yet the true Christian aspects of the turmoil transcend in importance even 
the alarm over whether troop movements, bloody riots, and nationalistic political 
realignments will eventually trigger a third global conflict. 


Evaluations Will Take Time 


Precise determinations as to how the 1958 Mideast strife affects the Christian 
outlook may well be a long time coming. Few theologians, if any, were immediately 
willing to venture specific appraisals. By early this month the only representative 
church statement relating to the Mideast came from Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, director 
of the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs, a joint agency of the 
World Council of Churches and the International Missionary Council. Nolde drafted 
the statement with five other ecumenical leaders “inspired by queries from Christian 
leaders all over the United States.” 


The 10-point statement made no attempt to 
deal with particulars. 


Aside from an assertion that “it is not essential to Western 
interests that the governments of the Middle East be ‘pro-Western,’” the remarks were 
non-committal on any new course of action. For example: “We in the churches should 
both support the principle of non-interference in the domestic affairs of Middle 
Eastern nations and promote alertness to the extent to which the response of national 
governments falls below the needs and aspirations of their own people.” 

Doubtless, though, theologians of many persuasions will become increasingly vocal 
as political realignments jell and sides are chosen. These 
concerns which will guide thinking: 

The welfare of Protestants caught in the struggle. Up through the first week of 

this month, there were no reports of any Protestant missionaries in the Mideast 
having been harmed or mistreated in the uprisings. 
The effect political realignments will have on the work of the Gospel in Mideast 
lands. The facts are that present evangelical impact in the areas where Christianity 
had its roots amounts to little more than a drop in the bucket. Moslem domination 
could eliminate even this small impact, but concerted efforts against Christian advance 
at this stage can hardly be expected. 


may be some of the 


Lebanon Is Half and Half 


Maronite Roman Catholics compose an overwhelming majority of the Christians 

who make Lebanon half-Christian, half-Moslem. President-elect Faud Shehab, like 
President Camille Chamoun, is a Maronite. The Shehab family, originally Moslem, 

reportedly became Maronite about the middle of the eighteenth century. Shehab 
has relatives among the Moslems and the Druses, a sect of Islam. A Moslem cousin, 
Khaled Shehab, once was premier. (Maronite Patriarch Paul Meouchi is the cousin 
of ex-President Bishara el-Khoury, whom Chamoun forced from office by coup d'etat 
in 1952.) 

In Iraq, only about five per cent of the population can be considered Christian, 
using the term in its broadest sense. There are 210,000 Latin and Eastern Rite Cath- 
olics, plus some 90,000 Eastern Orthodox and about 2,000 Protestants. Modern 
Protestant efforts in Iraq date back only about 50 years. 

The Moslem character of both Iraq and Jordan had focused on the Hashemite 
royal family, which is said to number Mohammed among its ancestors. 

Correlation of modern Mideast geographical features with those of biblical times. 
Perhaps the most prominent biblical site associated with Iraq is the Garden of Eden. 
Almost directly north of Baghdad, near the Tigris River, lay the remains of the 
world’s oldest known village. In southeast Iraq stands the oldest temple known to man. 

Lebanon’s most prominent biblical cities are Tyre and Saida, or Sidon, the latter 
having been the uppermost limit of Canaan. Both cities are mentioned many times 
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through the Old and New Testaments. 
Do present phenomena represent ful- 
filled biblical prophecy? Most prophecy 
discussions these days center on Israel, 
which in the early weeks of the 1958 
Mideast crisis was a silent neighbor. Not 
until early August did the Jews become 
significantly involved. Almost immedi- 
ately after the United States recognized 
the new government of Iraq, Israel said 
it was refusing to let British transport 
planes cut across its borders. The move 
cut off air supplies for British troops in 
Jordan. Some observers felt the Israel 
refusal was the result of Soviet pressure; 
others thought the little country was 
merely trying to assert its independence. 
Many scholars say Israel is the country 
to watch. 
The issues in the Mideast struggles 
from the beginning, 
litical and economic. 


were, largely po- 
Religious ramifica- 
tions were overlooked. Chiefs of states 
showed no alertness to the 
Mideast y. Policies were being 
predicated on vulnerable issues which 
failed to penetrate deeply into human na- 
ture. Still to be explored was the possi- 
bility of solutions on a theistic level. Yet 
to be realized, seemingly, was the fact 
that the principals are theists, and that 
this might provide a common ground for 
reconciliation. (The first Baghdad radio 
announcements following the coup be 
gan: “With the aid of God Almighty and 
the support of the people and the armed 
services, we have liberated King 
Hussein said he was guiding his country 
“with God’s help.”) 

Was anyone about to come up with 
the answer? Republican Senator H. Alex- 
ander Smith of New Jersey said that only 
a return to God can restore 
“moral leadership” 


lessons of 
history. 


America’s 
in these distressing 
times. 

Speaking on the floor of the Senate, 
Smith said that “the times call for a 
renewal of our faith and a new dedica- 
tion to re-establish the moral leadership 
of a free America in the world.” 

The “distressing world problems of to 
day remind me that throughout our his- 
tory, in times of national crisis, America 
has affirmed through its leaders that ‘God 
governs in the affairs of men,’” he said. 

In quoting from Benjamin Franklin, 
Smith stressed that the spiritual heritage 
of the founding fathers “springs from the 
Declaration of Independence and_ its 
statement of basic moral and religious 
principles, which are rooted in the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition of human dig- 
nity and equality under God.” 
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Staff Additions 


Dr. James DeForest Murch, for the 
past 13 years editor of United Evan- 
gelical Action, becomes managing editor 
of Curistianrry Topay, September |. 

On August 25, Clair C. Burcaw, New 
York textile sales executive, will become 
veneral business manager. 

The new appointments were made 
under a staff expansion program which 
also provides for a full-time advertising 
manager, a post that will be filled by 
Charles Claus, who has been business 
and advertising manager. 

Murch will fill the post vacant since 
April, 1957, when Larry Ward resigned 
as managing editor to join World Vision. 

Murch holds the A.B. from Ohio Uni- 
versity and the M.A. from the University 
of Cincinnati, plus an honoray doctorate 
from Northwest Christian College. 

Prior to his association with United 
Evangelical Action, official organ of the 
National Association of Evangelicals, he 
was editorial secretary of Standard Pub- 
lishing Company, Cincinnati. 

An ordained Disciples of Christ min- 
ister, Murch is a past president of Na- 
tional Religious Broadcasters, National 
Sunday School Association, and Cincin- 
nati Bible Seminary. He was also vice 
president of the World Christian En- 
deavor Union. 

Murch has written a number of books, 
mong them Cooperation Without Com- 
promise, Studies in Christian Living, 
Christian Ministers Manual, Christian 
Education and the Local Church, and 
(sod Still Lives. 

Burcaw, aside from wide business ex- 
perience, especially in the textile field, 
is also an active Christian layman. 


Preventive Legislation 


“A reduction of 50 per cent in the 
problem of the drinking driver would 
mean the saving of more than 7,500 lives 
per year.” 

Can the number of drinking drivers 
be cut in half? “I certainly think so. . . 
in a couple of years,” said William N. 
Plymat, president of Preferred Risk Mu- 
tual Insurance Company (which sells 
policies exclusively to non-drinkers). 

Plymat proposed the means in talks to 
summer conferences of the National 
Committee for the Prevention of Alco- 
holism. His plan: Equip patrol cars with 
kits to detect alcohol on the breath of 
drivers; institute programs of surprise 
highway checks; deal with habitual of- 
fenders through a point system. 


UCLA’s Rafer Johnson (right). active Christian, with U. S. S. R.’s Vasily Kuznetsov. 









from whom Johnson had just taken the world’s decathlon record at Lenin Stadium. 


For God, Country 


Who would ever have thought that 
\mericans could win the average Rus- 
sian’s heart by displaying superiority in 
a particular field? Yet the Soviet public 
has been captivated by visitors from the 
United States. And, even more remark- 
able, the Americans apparently getting 
the most attention in Moscow are out- 
standing lay Christians. 

Take Brooks Hays, U. S. Congressman 
and Southern Baptist Convention presi- 
dent who was overwhelmed at his recep- 
tion in Moscow’s First Baptist Church, or 
Van Cliburn, young Baptist musician 
who sang in the New York Crusade choir 
last summer, then went on to become a 
hero in the Russian capital by winning 
an international piano competition, not 
to mention American churchmen ac- 
claimed enthusiastically in visits to the 
Soviet Union. 

Last month, a 23-year-old California 
Negro won more attention than perhaps 
all the rest by performing a feat that the 
chief Russian track coach called “the 
greatest to occur in the world in any 
sport.” Rafer Johnson, who remembers 
October 29, 1953, as the spiritual turning 
point in his life, broke the world’s de- 
cathlon record in nine events and was 


promptly labeled by United Press Inter- 





national as the “greatest all-around ath 
lete in history.” 

Recognition of Johnson’s superlative 
athletic prowess came at a track and field 
meet between Americans and Russians at 
\oscow’s Lenin Stadium. He was re 
portedly mobbed by enthusiastic Russians 
after piling up 8302 points—288 more 
than the old record for the 10-event test. 

Johnson joined the Kingsburg, Cali 
fornia, Mission Covenant Church shortly 
aftcr his conversion at a Youth for Christ 
banquet. Now a student at the University 
of California at Los Angeles, he works 
with Campus Crusade for Christ. 

The American Tract Society in New 
York, in a new illustrated tract about 
Johnson, quotes him as saying: 

“The championships and college teams 
will soon be forgotten, and the lights 
will go out; but the Christian team will 
live and the light will never dim, but 
will burn on and on.” 


Church and State 


Danger! Precedent! Such is the cry of 
Protestants and Other Americans United 
for Separation of Church and State, 
which this summer voiced misgivings 
over such potential pace-setters as these: 

—An order from the New York com- 
missioner of hospitals forbidding a doctor 
to prescribe a contraceptive device for a 
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Protestant woman. (“This is exactly the 
sort of thing that many people have come 
to fear in the prospect of a Roman Cath- 
olic candidate for president—that if 
elected he would use his official position 
to further a sectarian program rather than 
the best interests of all citizens of all 
faiths,” said POAU Associate Director 
C. Stanley Lowell. Replied a Catholic 
spokesman, “The issue at hand is whether 
the money of taxpayers, among whom are 
Catholics who believe that birth control 
violates natural and divine law, should 
be used for contraceptive fittings in pub- 
lic hospitals.) 

—An Internal Revenue Service regu- 
lation exempting from federal taxation 
business activities conducted by religious 
orders “with sacerdotal functions.” 

—Proposed excise tax exemptions in 
favor of sectarian educational institutions. 

—Congressional bills which would sub- 
sidize school travel in the District of 
Columbia. 


Rebuilding a Faculty 


Trustees at Louisville’s Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary have reinstated 
one of thirteen professors dismissed June 
12 in a dispute with the administration. 

Reinstatement of Dr. J. J. Owens, Old 
Testament professor and the only one 
of the thirteen to respond to a special 
trustee committee's negotiation invitation, 
was made retroactive to the date of his 
dismissal. 

It was announced that the other 12, if 
still unemployed, will receive salaries 
through January 31, “to assure that no 
financial hardship will be suffered.” 

Since the dismissals, the seminary has 
added to its faculty Dr. Joseph A. Calla- 
way of Furman University and C. Allyn 
Russell, teaching fellow at Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology. 

Dr. Clyde T. Francisco, Old Testa- 
ment professor, who was to have resigned 
his position to teach in Fort Worth, has 
decided to stay. 


Minister Shortage 


The interdenominational Ministers’ 
Council of Tuskegee, Alabama, “in an 
effort to face the problem of the dire 
shortage of ministers,” appointed a com- 
mittee to study the matter and make 
recommendations. 

Among the committee’s conclusions: 
“If the church is to face adequately the 
issues of our time, and if the influence 
of the Christian gospel is to be felt as 
these issues are resolved, it is essential 
that the “call” to Christian service be 
answered more often than it has been in 
recent years.” 


28° 


RELIGION IN THE 


The thorny question of religion in pub- 
lic schools, now tottering insecurely be- 
tween secular and sectarian pressures, is 
prompting the National Council of 
Churches to construct a new proclama- 
tion of concern and a new program of 
action. Some 50 representatives of 25 ecu- 
menically-identified denominations and 
11 state councils of churches, including 
many NCC staff members and a few ob- 
servers, descended on Chicago for three 
intensive July days to draft an unpub- 
lished preliminary statement by the Com- 
mittee on Religion and Public Education. 
After another plenary session a year 
hence, church councils and member de- 
nominations will be asked to approve the 
document for public release in 1960. It 
handles more than 50 controversial issues, 
from teaching of religion and moral and 
spiritual values in public schools to use 
of public funds for bus transportation 
and textbooks in private schools. 

Although NCC has issued previous 
proclamations at top level, constituent 
churches have often deviated from the 
announced official policy regarding pub- 
lic schools, especially at the local level, 
and even some major NCC committees— 
now numbering more than 70 — have 
spoken obliquely if not diversely on the 
same issues. Spokesmen have increasingly 
voiced a need to transcend these “contra- 
dictions, confusions, frustrations,” and to 
“find a type of expression acceptable to 
everyone.” If differences are to be recon- 
ciled, these leaders acknowledge, “Protes- 
tants must do some homework.” 


A Vexing Issue 


Since the closing years of World War 
II, mounting emphasis on a religious un- 
derstanding of life has repeatedly raised 
the question of the place of religion in 
public education. “What Protestants 
think’ became a vexing and uncertain 
issue when court cases tested the validity 
of week-day religious education which 
National Education Association leaders 
seemed to regard more and more as a 
deviation and annoyance. Secular agen- 
cies, like the American Council on Edu- 
cation, issued their own documents on 
the role of religious influences in public 
education. Meanwhile the tempo of crit- 
icism of public schools accelerated; Ro- 
man Catholics, interested in their na- 
tional system of parochial schools, and 
Protestant evangelicals, whether inter- 
ested or disinterested in private schools, 
struck hard at the dominant note of hu- 
manism in the educational philosophy of 
the day and the calculated avoidance of 










PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


the priorities of revealed religious truth. 

Earlier NCC statements, however 
brief, have frequently touched funda- 
mental issues. In 1953 the movement 
appointed its Committee on Religion and 
Public Education, adding as executive 
leader Dr. R. L. Hunt, a school adminis- 
trator formerly on the faculty of Peabody 
College, Nashville. 


The 1953 Proclamation 


In its 1953 proclamation NCC af- 
firmed: “The home and the Church must 
assume their primary roles as teachers of 
religion. . . . No agency of the state, in- 
cluding the school, can safely or wisely 
be entrusted with this task. At the same 
time, we believe that the public school 
has a responsibility with respect to the 
religious foundations of our national cul- 
ture. It can declare, as the state itself 
declares, that the nation subsists under 
the governance of God and that it is not 
morally autonomous. It can acknowledge, 
furthermore, that human ethical and 
moral values have their ground and sanc- 
tion in God. The school can do much 
in teaching about religion, in adequately 
affirming that religion has been and is an 
essential factor in our cultural heritage. 
The school can bear witness to its appre- 
ciation of the place of religion by the 
personal characters of those who teach 
in its classrooms. No impairment of the 
separation of Church and State is in- 
volved in the assumption of such respon- 
sibilities. . . . The Committee believes 
that as the people of our American com- 
munities . . . explore the rightful and 
proper place of religion (in the schools), 
they will be wise to avoid reliance upon 
legislative compulsion. Religious testi- 
mony and religious exercise especially are 
significant to the extent that they are 
free and voluntary.” 

This statement advanced in some re- 
spects beyond the 1952 message of 
NCC’s General Assembly. That message 
had urged that pupils of American 
schools be made aware of “the heritage 
of faith upon which this nation was estab- 
lished, and which has been the most 
transforming influence in western cul- 
ture”; it recommended “some constitu- 
tional . . . provision . . . for the inculca- 
tion of the principles of religion, whether 
within or outside the precincts of the 
school, . . . within the regular schedule 
of a pupil’s working day”; it supported 
“the reverent reading of selections from 
the Bible in public school assemblies or 
classes”; and it affirmed that “on no ac- 
count must an educational system which 
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is permeated by the philosophy of secu- 
larism, something quite different from 
religious neutrality, be allowed to gain 
control of our public schools.” At the 
same time, the 1952 message had only a 
negative reference to parochial schools 
(“the solution . . . lies in loyal support 
of our public schools, and in increasing 
their awareness of God, rather than in 
state support of parochial schools”) and 
it seemed over-eager to defend public 
schools against criticism (“It is unfair to 
say that where religion is not taught in 
a public school, that school is secular or 
godless. The moral and cultural atmos- 
phere . . . and the attitude, the view- 
points, and the character of the teachers 
can be religious and exert a religious in- 
fluence, without religion necessarily be- 
ing taught as a subject”). Both this neg- 
ative disposition toward private schools 
and over-defense of public schools subse- 
quently became points of controversy 
within NCC circles through growing 
pressure for debate on the extent to 
which the Protestant theological position 
actually requires support for a system of 
common schools. Most significant, how- 
ever, was the failure of the 1952 message 
to include an emphasis on the propriety 
of teaching national dependence upon 
God (which goes beyond making pupils 
“aware of the heritage of faith. . . .”) 
and on an exclusively theistic grounding 
and sanctioning of moral values. 


Herculean Task 


While the NCC faces a herculean task 
in formulating practical strategy, difh- 
culties on the theoretical plane are no less 
formidable, especially in the crucial areas 
of teaching about religion and moral and 
spiritual values. NEA statements had cast 
weight mainly on the humanist side of 
the controversy, and against supernatural- 
ism. It was to be expected, therefore, 
that NCC’s theistic grounding of values, 
in 1953, would provoke criticism, not 
only among schoolmen, but from human- 
istic churchmen, some of them vocal 
members of denominational committees 
on social action. The latest NCC pro- 
nouncement, a resolution of its General 
Board adopted Dec. 1, 1955, was some- 
what more obscure in the matter of 
values. It gave unapologetic support to 
teaching “that our moral and ethical 
values rest upon religious grounds and 
sanctions.” But that was no clear-cut 


victory for theism since naturalism in the 
form of humanism often parades as re- 
ligion. 

When the Committee on Religion and 
Publication sought an index to NCC 
opinion on 44 issues in its “Preliminary 


Document No. 1,” the responses from 30 
of its own members fluctuated from en- 
thusiasm to hostility on six of the tenta- 
tive statements; from enthusiasm to op- 
position on 20 items; and from enthusi- 
asm to indifference on others. 
Committee members proposed 11 addi- 
tional related subjects for discussion. 
This background material armed NCC 
committee members in Chicago's Pick- 
Congress Hotel last month. Divided into 
five subcommittees, each group worked 
through an assigned portion of the pre- 
liminary document with an eye on con- 


seven 


sensus of conviction and points of corre- 
lation. While NCC policy excludes staff 
members from a vote, the extent to which 
staff activity participated (either as proxy 
for non-staff denominational representa- 
tives or as representing other NCC com- 
mittees.) was as curious as the insistence 
that any final draft would be cleared 
with councils of churches as well as with 
member denominations. Observers from 
non-afhiliated agencies were allowed full 
participation other than voting privileges. 


Complicating Motivation 


NCC’s search for a statement that 
“reconciles our differences, incorporates 
our best thinking, and presents.an author- 
itative Protestant view” is complicated by 
multiple motivations. It sets out, 
avowedly, to speak within an acknowl- 
edgment of “Jesus Christ as divine Lord 
and Saviour” through which the ecumen- 
ical movement links together Protestant, 





Worth Quoting 

“Baptists and other evangelicals 
in Spain continue to suffer many 
disabilities and face many difficul- 
ties in their work. One situation, 
that of civil marriage, is even worse 
than when I visited there in 1956. 
There has been no violent perse- 
cution such as I reported after a 
recent visit to Colombia, but per- 
secution of Protestants in Spain is 
more subtle and _persistent.”—Dr. 
Theodore F. Adams, president of 
Baptist World Alliance, after a 
trip through Spain. 

“Ours is a declining culture 
sagging out of orbit, a civilization 
sinking like a meteor in the night, 
a generation that has lost its reason 
for being.” — Editor Carl F. H. 
Henry of Curistianity Topay, 
in remarks to Christian Business 
Men’s Committee of Washington, 
D. C., on “The Place of Christ in 
a Disheveled World.” 

















Eastern Orthodox and some Catholic and 
Anglican churches varying in theology, 
churchmanship and theories of action. 
The transition from the authority of 
Christ as Lord, to the particular positions 
taken on pressing issues, is not an easy 
one. A “hidden agenda” seems to shadow 
many discussions: assuming that “the 
thing to be done” includes preserving 
public schools under any circumstances, 
impeding Roman Catholic maneuvers for 
larger benefits from tax funds, avoiding 
a forthrightly theological pronouncement 
as trespassing the prerogatives of member 
denominations, accepting without ques- 
tion previous NCC commitments (the 
1954 General Board statement favored 
“federal contributions to education . 
applied exclusively to the aid of tax-sup- 
ported public schools” and staff mem- 
bers have interpreted this in support 
of federal aid for school construction), 
and a solicitous awareness of practical 
difficulties of local school superintend- 
ents. Beyond all this, NCC pronounce- 
ments involve the desired adjustment, in 
the interest of unanimity, of as many 
agreements and differences as possible, 
with staff consultants, state and _ local 
councils of churches, and constituent de- 
nominations all engaged in the dialogue. 
Given this context, the problem of ad- 
dressing to member churches, in the hope 
of wider public approval, a statement 
which is authentically Protestant, is no 
easy task. 


Growing Pressures 


There are growing pressures for the 
avoidance of direct theological statements 
and for a merely functional approach to 
religion and values, along the line of the 
Church Federation of Greater Chicago 
policy statement on “The Relation of the 
Churches in the Public Schools and The 
Place of Religion in Education.” But 
others insist that a theological position is 
unavoidable and inevitable. Dr. Gerald 
W. Knopp of NCC’s Division of Chris- 
tian Education has reminded the Com- 
mittee that its present draft takes lower 
ground than the exclusively theistic 
sanctioning of values in past NCC state- 
ments. “We had best reafirm .. . or 
come off that limb deliberately,” he ad- 
monished. 

Facing the framers of the declaration, 
guided by a newly proposed Department 
of Religion and Public Education of 
NCC, is the staggering task of consistency 
of conviction as much as fidelity to con- 
sensus. A holding operation may content 
itself with a view to consequences, but 
a strong strategic position will require a 
firm stand on principles. C. F. H. H. 
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{Formerly known as “Pocket Bible Handbook"’} 
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New Testaments, Apocryphal Books, Manu- 
scripts and Early Christian Writings: 


An Epitome of Church History, Connecting 
Bible Times with Our Own; Early Church Fath- 
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Hostility Hit 


Dr. John C. Bennett, dean of the fac- 
ulty at Union Theological Seminary, 
suggests that Christians should take a 
less “rigid” attitude in their opposition 
to Communism. 

He told some 450 delegates from 22 
countries attending the eighth assembly 
of the International Congregational Coun- 
cil in Hartford, Connecticut, that perhaps 
it is time “to emphasize less than has 
been our practice opposition to commu- 
nism and to stop the continuous expres- 
sions of national and religious hostility 
to Communists and Communist nations.” 

Urging Christian churches to be “more 
sophisticated” about communism, Ben- 
nett said, however, they should not be 
misled by its “propaganda and its illu- 
sions.” 

“They should not take so rigid an atti- 
tude that they cannot see that second 
generation Communists in Russia may 
become concerned chiefly about building 
their own country, that they may become 
less fanatical believers in their ideology 
and less a threat to the freedom of their 
neighbors.” 
believed Christian 
churches in the West and in countries 
most vulnerable to communism “should 
continue to emphasize the conflicts be- 
tween Christianity and communism.” 

However, he continued, the churches 
should show more understanding toward 
the Russian fears of attack. These fears, 
he added, are “part a matter of dogma 
but are greatly strengthened by Western 
emphasis upon bases that surround the 
Soviet Union and by continuous expres- 
sions of hostility against that country.” 

Other various meetings around the 
world produced these developments: 

At New York City—Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses from all over the world gathered 
at Yankee Stadium and the Polo Grounds 
in the biggest convention, religious or 
otherwise, that New York has ever seen. 
More than 150,000 delegates impressed 
New Yorkers with their orderliness. More 
than 250,000 persons attended closing 
meetings. Witnesses set a record of their 
own in the mass baptism of 7,136 con- 
verts at Orchard Beach in The Bronx. 
(The men wore white T-shirts and 
swimming trunks, the women one-piece 
bathing suits with straps.) 

At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England— 
A joint interim statement by representa- 
tives of the Church of England and the 
Methodist Church on closer relations be- 
tween the two denominations brought 
sharp debate at the annual meeting of 
the Methodist Conference of Great 


Bennett said he 








Britain. The statement summarizing 
conversations held during the last two 
years suggested that unification of the 
ministries of the two churches might lx 
accomplished by the Methodist Church's 
acceptance of the historic episcopate. 

At Silver Bay, New York — Pointing 
out that “there never has been a more 
difficult age than this for the church to 
carry out its mission,” Dr. Charles T, 
Leber told the annual NCC-sponsored 
Silver Bay Conference on the Christian 
World Mission that a “non-violent Chris 
tian revolution” is needed to shake up 
the complacency of Americans with re 
gard to race, corruption, and the “wor- 
ship” of material advances. Leber is gen 
eral secretary of the Commission on Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations of the 
United Presbyterian Church in th 
U.S. A. 

At Edmonton, Alberta—The 32nd tri- 
ennial General Conference of the North 
American Baptist Church decided to put 
the denomination’s two educational in 
stitutions under one board of education. 

At Frankfurt, Germany — The 13th 
World Christian Endeavor Convention, 
with 12,000 youth in attendance, re- 
solved to increase social action activities. 

At Louisville, Kentucky—The national 
convention of Gideons International was 
told that hotel and motel rooms in 46 
states are completely “Bibled.” The 
18,000-member Christian businessmen’s 
group is in its 50th year of Bible distribu 
tion ministry. 





CANADA 


New Texts 
In 1957, Dr. Lewis S. Beattie, former!) 


Ontario’s superintendent of secondary 
education, was appointed chairman of the 
Inter-Church Committee on Religious 
Education in province schools. Since then 
he has been working on a plan for pro 
moting religious education in elementary 
and secondary schools. Cooperation can 
from principals of teachers’ colleges and 
ministers who teach religious education 

Part of the plan is the publication ot 
new guide books aimed at centering on 
the life of Jesus Christ and presenting his 
personality as portrayed by the Gospel 
writers. Committee members were hoping 
to have some of the books ready for the 
resumption of classes this fall. 

Beattie undertook the work because he 
said he felt that excluding religion from 
school curricula has often given the im- 
pression that religion is unimportant oF 
unworthy of a place alongside other 
school subjects. —T.W.H. 
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Royal Worship 


fouring Princess Margaret worshiped 
at St. George’s in the Pines Anglican 
Church during a stopover at Banff, Al- 
berta. The rector, the Rev. George A. S. 
Hollywood, said afterward: 

“There is no doubt in my mind that 
the Princess is a sincere Christian.” 

“She was sitting very close to me dur- 
ing the matins service,” he added, “join- 
ing in heartily in the hymns, many of 
which she sang from memory, and re- 


sponding well in . . . the service.” .N. 
| § 





SOUTH AMERICA 


Auca Episode 
What has happened to Dr. Robert 


|emblay, the Montreal doctor who went 
into the Ecuadorian jungles to deal with 
sivage Aucas? (See Curistianiry To- 
pay, June 23, 1958.) 

Last month, a group of Quechua In- 
dians went down the Curaray 





y River to 
check on Tremblay. Just below “Palm 
Beach,” where five American missionaries 
were slain, the Indians found the jungle 
house where he had set up headquarters. 
|hey said the house had been ransacked 
with furnishings strewn about outside. 
\o sign of Tremblay. 

Several days later, a Missionary Avia- 
tion Fellowship plane made a pass over 
the house confirming that “stuff was 
strewn all over the place outside.” 

Said pilot Hobey Lowrance: “We 
lound that all the (Auca) houses at four 
had And 
people appeared 

\lissionaries who know the Aucas thus 
feared the worst, for after a killing these 
Indians customarily burn their houses and 
hide for a time. All the indications, how- 
ever, were circumstantial. 


locations been burned. no 


” 
. 





EUROPE 


Showdown Series 





Continuing clergy arrests notwith- 
standing, church-state showdowns cropped 
up liberally behind the Iron Curtain this 
suInmer, 

First the Hungarian government, in a 
roundabout way, ousted Bishop Lajos 
Ordass as head of the Southern District 
of the Hungarian Lutheran Church. The 
state, which claims the right to approve 
ill key church appointments, said it has 
recognized the resignation of 
Bishop Laszlo Dezsery in favor of Ordass, 
a staunch anti-Communist who took up 
the post during the 1956 Hungarian re- 


never 


volt. Dezsery is now reported to have 
also disclaimed the office. 

Then the scene switched to Warsaw, 
where Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, Ro- 
man Catholic Primate of Poland, became 
the key figure in another church-state 
clash. Anti-state feelings among Catho- 
lics were stirred when Communist police 
raided a monastery and claimed to have 
ridiculed the 
The question of whether the 


seized literature which 
state. 
church or the state should distribute re- 
lief supplies from American Catholics 
added fuel to the controversy. Dr. Jerzy 
Sztachelski, minister of state for religious 
affairs, blamed Wyszynski for all the 
trouble, charging that the cardinal has 
been “inflaming relations between the 
church and the Polish state” ever since 
he visited the Vatican last year. A special 
church-state commission stepped in to 
try and ease the tensions. 

Meanwhile, in East Berlin, an agree- 
ment was reported to have been estab- 
lished between the Soviet Zone govern- 
ment and Evangelical churches in East 
Germany to eliminate “disturbing fac- 
tors” in church-state relations. 


Swedish Schism 
A split Swedish 


church looms if the country’s Lutheran 


Forecast: 


within the state 
hierarchy fails to veto a parliament-ap- 
proved bill allowing ordination of women. 

Last month 600 pastors and laymen 
led by Bishop Bo Giertz formed an or- 
ganization to discourage the move for 
female clergy. 

The bishop flatly predicted a split if 
the Church 
lows the legislation to become effective. 
The which will meet in 
extraordinary session this fall, holds a 
veto power over bills affecting it. —pP.L. 


End of the Road? 


The Free Church of Scotland’s official 
Monthly Record takes a dim view of a 


Lutheran Convocation al- 


convocation, 


current move for closer ties between the 
Church of Scotland and the Church of 
England. 

Proposed inter-communion, as sug- 
gested in a report referred by the Church 
of Scotland General Assembly to con- 
stituent presbyteries, “does not appear to 
have vy doctrinal 
Monthly Record says. 

“What is there to prevent both sides, 
here and now, from recognizing each 
other as brothers in Christ, working, each 
in his own domain, for the upbuilding 
of the Kingdom of Christ?” the publica- 
tion asked. “Nothing, save empty, child- 
ish Episcopal pretensions!” 

“But the long-term policy envisaged in 


any foundation,” the 
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1. Hat shelves with 
hanger bar for coat 
hangers. 

















2. Hat shelves with stag- 
gered cast alurninum coat 
hooks. 
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shelves for stacked tiers 
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the report . . . opens the door wide, not 
only to the Greek and Russian churches, 
but to Rome itself. And if this be the 
price we are asked to pay for a meager 
recognition by Anglicanism, can anyone 
doubt the cost of recognition at the hands 
of the Supreme Pontiff . . .? It would 
be, as it has always been, full and un- 
conditional surrender. It is well, then, 
to recognize now that this is the end 
of the road we as Presbyterians are 
asked to launch out on.” 





NEW ZEALAND 
Broad Appraisal 





Stirrings of new life mark the present 
religious situation in New Zealand. These 
movements sometimes interpret them- 
selves, and frequently dissipate them- 
selves, in such by-products as tithing 
campaigns. 

Heretical sects have taken full advan- 
tage of easy money. With a background 
of national prosperity and disciplined 
giving characteristic of such groups, they 
have embarked upon building projects 
which have proved, in some cases, effec- 
tive advertising. Notable is the huge and 
costly Mormon installation at Hamilton. 

Exotic forms of Christianity have always 
exercised a fascination over the Maori 
people, and the Mormons in particular 
ire presenting, and will increasingly pre- 
sent, a sharp challenge to the orthodox 
denominations which work with the na- 
tive race. Personal evangelism by both 
Mormons and Jehovah’s Witnesses is 
reaching such proportions that churches 
can no longer rely on the common sense 
and rudimentary Bible knowledge of 
their rank and file to fortify those marked 
down by the door-to-door proselytizers. 
Some churches are realizing the need for 
clear and specific teaching to meet the 
challenge. 

Add to this the general turning towards 
simple evangelism. An invitation has gone 
forth with wide backing to Billy Graham 
to visit New Zealand, which has never 
known a powerful religious revival. A 
party led by Dr. J. Edwin Orr found some 
response last year, but much cold con- 
servatism and suspicion of evangelism. 
The representative nature of the invita- 
tion to Graham is expected to go far to 
break this down. 

Orthodox scholarship, so reprehensively 
lagging a generation ago, is on its feet, 
and its results are beginning to penetrate 
the church. An evangelical renaissance is 
generally apparent. Revival, in short, 
seems nearer than New Zealand has ever 
seen it. 
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PEOPLE: WORDS AND EVENTS 


Deaths: Archbishop Michael, 66, 
head of the Greek Orthodox Archdio- 
cese in North and South America and 
a co-president of the World Council 
of Churches, in New York . . . Dr. 
Frank C. Goodman, 80, pioneer in 
religious broadcasting and one-time 
executive secretary of the National 
Religious Radio Department of the 
Federal Council of Churches, at Ami- 
tyville, New York ... Dr. O. W. 
Taylor, 73, Baptist and retired pastor, 
historian, and editor, in Nashville, 
the Rev. Clyde E. 
Heflin, 70, retired Presbyterian mis- 
sionary-educator in the Philippines, in 
Wooster, Ohio . . . Miss Rose Ida 
Paden, 62, nurse-missionary to Chile, 
in Duarte, California. 


Tennessee 


Elections: To the board of trustees 
of Fuller Theological Seminary, Billy 
Graham . . . as president of the board 
of trustees of the Methodist Theologi- 
cal School in Ohio, Bishop Hazen G. 
Werner . . . as president of California 
Baptist College, Loyed R. Simmons 

. as moderator of the North Ameri- 
can Baptist Church, Dr. John Wobig. 


Appointments: As stated clerk and 
treasurer of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S., Dr. 
James A. Millard, Jr. (accepted earlier 
call), effective July 25, 1959 .. . as 
treasurer of the Lutheran Church— 
Missouri Synod, Martin E. Strieter... 
as president of Honolulu Christian 
College, Robert C. Loveless . . . as 
president of San Francisco Baptist 
Seminary, Dr. John R. Dunkin . . . as 
faculty members at Fuller Theological 
Seminary, Dr. Geoffrey W. Bromiley 
and Dr. Robert K. Bower . . . as asso- 
ciate executive secretary of the Fellow- 


ship of Christian Athletes, Gary Dem- 


arest . . . as circulation manager and 
news editor of the Pentecostal Evan- 
gel, the Rev. Harold Mintle . . . as 


secretary of the U.S.A. division, 
Council of the Evolution Protest 
Movement, Professor L. V. Cleveland. 


Resignations: As chairman of the 
Board of Bishops of the Evangelical 
United Brethren Church, Dr. Ira D. 
Warner . . . as director of religious 
programming at Voice of America, the 
Rev. Jay Moore, to assist the produc- 
tion department of Good News Pro- 
cuctions. 


Award: In recognition of “outstand- 
ing contribution to evangelical Chris- 
tianity,” Winona Lake School of The- 
ology Alumni recognized Dr. S. A. 
Witner, past president, as outstanding 
alumnus of the year 1958. 


Grants: To Wake Forest College, 
$6,400 from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission for a nuclear research project 
... to Duke University, $10,000 from 
Lilly Endowment, Inc., for religion 


fellowships. 


Expansion: Costing $1,275,000, 
planned by Concordia Theological 


Seminary, Springfield, Illinois. 


Digest: Dr. ]. Edwin Orr has ac- 
cepted an invitation from the United 
Churches Committee in Ireland (com- 
posed of official nominees from Pres- 
byterian, Methodist, Baptist and other 
church bodies) to conduct a series of 
teaching missions next spring . . . C. S. 
Lewis says he hopes to visit the United 
States, but “my duties at Cambridge 
will make it impossible for several 
years to come.” . . . Trips from major 
eastern cities are being arranged to 
Billy Graham's crusade in Charlotte, 
North Carolina, which begins Septem- 
ber 21 . . . Dr. Charles E. Fuller is 
inaugurating a simultaneous radio-mail 
“Explore and Discover” Bible study 
plan . . . Soine part of the Bible has 
been published in 1127 languages and 
dialects, according to the American 
Bible Society . . . The Baptist semi- 
nary in Oslo, Norway, has a new set 
of buildings . . . The Peoples Church 
in Toronto reports a new high in mis- 
sionary giving—$300,500 at this year’s 
missionary convention . . . Dr. and 
Mrs. Harold B. Kuhn were staff work- 
ers at a teen-agers convention held by 
the U.S. Army Chaplaincy Corps, 
European Command, at Berchtes- 
gaden, Germany, last month . . . The 
Rev. Avery Dulles, son of Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles, is reportedly 
planning to finish theological studies 
in Rome. He has been studying at a 
Jesuit school near Muenster, Germany. 
. . . James Glisson, Baptist student- 
pastor, was granted a full pardon by 
Tennessee Governor Frank Clement 
after having been held in contempt of 
court for refusing to divulge informa- 
tion given him in confidence during 
counseling sessions. 
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ENRICHING WORSHIP 
Leading in Public Prayer, by An- 
drew W. Blackwood, Abingdon, 
1958. 205 pp., $3.00. 
The 
practically a byword among contemporary 
preachers. In addition to having taught 


name of Andrew Blackwood is 


homiletics to a generation of divinity 
students at four theological seminaries, he 
is the author of a wide variety of books 
covering this and kindred subjects. His 
writings have never been technical, but 
are designed for use by the average parish 
minister. Without exception they have 
received a warm welcome from clergymen 
of all denominations. 

This volume is equal to its predeces- 
sors. Its purpose is to assist the minister 
of the “free church” tradition in enriching 
his worship services by instructing him 
in the art of public prayer. Dr. Black- 
wood discusses the essential elements of 
Christian prayer: adoration, confession, 
thanksgiving, supplication (which in- 
cludes petition and intercession), and 
submission, and insists that no service of 
worship is complete which omits any one 
of them. He argues convincingly for the 
division of public prayer according to this 
progressive order, greater congregational 
participation, brevity, and concreteness 
rather than abstraction. He suggests ways 
of varying the emphasis in the prayers at 
different services according to the di- 
verse needs of the people, thereby emanci- 
pating the services from monotony and 
attracting more worshipers. The book 
includes a check list of faults in public 
prayer, a bibliogzaphy, and an index. 

Dr. Blackwood approves the use of 
the historic prayers of the Church and 
those by masters of this discipline. With 
this we agree, but we question his logic. 
For while he endorses this practice, he 
apparently disapproves the use of other 
men’s sermons. He claims that the bor- 
rowing of prayers is not plagiarism, and 
advises the man who has qualms about 
the practice to read word-for-word the 
borrowed prayers, but to shut his eyes 
when voicing his own. That is a ration- 
alization. And if the unacknowledged 
borrowing of prayers is not plagiarism, 
what makes the unacknowledged borrow- 
ing of sermons plagiarism? Is it funda- 
mentally a question of length? If so, 
then we are enmeshed in a casuistry 
which matches that of the Jesuits. 

Ricuarp ALLEN Bopry 
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COMPELLING SUBJECT 


Words and Images, by E. L. Mas- 

call, Ronald, 1957. 132 pp., $3.50. 

This is both an interesting and disap- 
pointing book. It is interesting, first, be- 
cause the author's style is attractive, 
Second, and more important, the subject 
is compelling: the logical positivist theory 
of language versus a Roman Catholic 
view of words and images which, though 
based on sensory experience, convey non- 
conceptual and unverifiable truth. 

Yet the book is disappointing, for the 
theory defended is not comprehensively 
explained. A reader new to the subject 
might indeed have his interest stimulated, 
but he would be many times perplexed. 
The author excuses his omissions on the 
ground that he or his friends have given 
the arguments in other volumes. 

The excuse, however, is not altogether 
sufficient. In the space of a few lines the 
author dismisses the view that perception 
is inferential: Brand Blanshard in The 
Nature of Thought spent 100 pages of 
careful argument to show that it is. Then 
the author proceeds to assert that the in- 
tellect grasps the real thing in a direct but 
mediate activity (pp. 33 and 34). How 
apprehension can be direct without being 
immediate, he does not explain. 

There is a more serious omission. If 
the author wishes to reject logical positiv- 
ism—and most of his reasons here are 
quite sound (perhaps there is one doubt- 
ful accusation of ambiguity on page 13)— 
he should show more clearly that it is 
possible to defend the meaningfulness of 
theological propositions while retaining 
the sensory origin of language. “All the 
language that we have in which to talk 
about him [God] has been devised in 
order to describe and discuss the finite 
objects of our sense-experience” (p. 101). 
Does this not concede too much to the 
logical positivists right at the start? Can 
this position be rescued by a puzzling 
hint of a primitive language that ante- 
dates the distinction between the mate- 
rial and the spiritual? And is mystic 
imagery of any help? 

It would be unreasonable to require 4 
man to write a 700-page volume when he 
wants only to talk for 150 pages. But is 
it unreasonable in this case to wish that 
the number of assertions were few enough 
to allow for moderate explanation and 
for some genuine argument? 

Gorpvon H. Crark 
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BENEVOLENT GOVERNMENT 


Commonism, by Pik Kum Chau, 
Exposition Press, 1957. 256 pp., 
$3.00. 


One does not like to be critical of such 
, sincere effort to provide a Christian 
It is true that 


sood will is essential to the solution of 


ur problems, and that Christians need 
to respond to the challenge to live on the 
level of Christian love. 
disciples in Acts 2:44 had all things in 


It is true that the 


common, but this was not an effort to 
establish a permanent economic system. 


It was a temporary system of relief (Acts 
2:45; 4:34-35), and it was not practiced 
n churches outside Jerusalem. If it had 
been, there could have been no weekly 
contribution wherein individuals gave, as 
they purposed and as they had been 
prospered (I Cor. 16:1-2). If all sold 
their lands and houses when they came 
into Christ CActs 2:45; 4:34), soon many 
would be on relief with no one to relieve 
them. Dr. Chau did not advocate this, 
but rather a double tithe and special 
offerings, so although he took the title of 
his book from Acts 2:44 he did not ad- 
vocate the having all things common. 

Dr. Chau recognizes the right of pri- 
vate ownership, which is also stated by 
Peter in Acts 5:4, but I am afraid that 
the type of government which he suggests 
would destroy private ownership and 
freedom. For he not only advocates a 
vovernment which would be the “father” 
of the people looking after all their needs, 
but also an international government with 
sufficient force to enforce its will (pp. 
174-178) and with a Religious Affairs 
Committee which would endeavor to 
establish a federation of religion and 
have the direction of universal evange- 
listic movements (pp. 182-184). 

As with many others, Dr. Chau is 
misled by the pleasant but deceptive 
sound of the slogan: “Each person con- 
tributing according to his ability; each 
person receiving according to his needs.” 
This is in reality the formula of dictator- 
ship since there must be a government 
with dictatorial powers to decide what 
my ability is and what my needs are. 
This would necessitate the Planners, the 
varying Plans, the Police to enforce the 
plans and the people who would be the 
Planned. I know of no planners who are 
wise enough, intelligent enough, in- 
formed sufficiently, or good enough to be 
entrusted with the political, economic and 
spiritual power suggested. 

In my opinion, Ivor Thomas in The 
Socialist Tragedy shows a better under- 
standing of human nature. 





We Chau that Chris- 
tians need to have a stewardship concept 
and to use their material goods in har- 
mony with the will of God. 

James D. Bates 


IDEAS 


Mind, by William 
1957. 


agree with Dr. 


PAVLOVIAN 


Battle for the 
Sargant, Doubleday, 
$4.50. 

The “A Physiology 


of Conversion and Brain-W ashing,” 


263 pp., 


author’s subtitle, 
hard- 
ly prepares the reader for the congeries 
of animal and human phenomena here 
assembled. With only the Pavlovian con- 
cept of the conditioned reflex to justify 
their juxtaposition, the author has ranged 
through history and across geography to 
collect copious quotations from Saul of 
Tarsus to Billy Graham and from ancient 
Greece to communist China. 

Sargant is a British psychiatrist who 
has written a previous book on physical 
methods of treatment in mental illness. 
From this constricted viewpoint he under- 
takes what he calls “a limited mechanistic 
approach” to the subject of political and 
religious conversion. 


The author begins by recounting in 
the introduction his own conversion to 
belief in the “experimental neuroses” of 
Pavlov, and continues by describing in 
detail the Russian scientist’s work with 
conditioned reflexes in dogs. A second 
chapter endeavors to establish the exist- 
ence of identical phenomena in human 
beings. In the remainder of the book, 
the author assumes the truth of this prop- 
osition and proceeds to use the Pavlovian 
terminology in analyzing his collected de- 
scriptions of religious and political con- 
version phenomena. He is justifiably de- 
fensive about this extrapolative transfer 
of dog behavior to human beings, which 
oversimplifies psychological problems and 
treatment, at times to the point of naivete. 

Sargant cites the work of Jonathan 
Edwards, George Fox, Charles Finney 
and George Whitefield in support of his 
contention that evangelistic methods are 
primarily assaults on the brain—not even 
psychological, but physiological. His se- 
verest attacks are reserved for John Wes- 
ley. The choice of excerpts is slanted and 
the treatment of Wesley overly aggres- 
sive, denigrative and studded with gratui- 
tous interpolations. 

This global compilation that binds 
Christian conversion, psychoanalysis, voo- 
doo, _ police snake-handling, 


= 


grilling, 


witchcraft and communist interrogation 
in the same bundle proves one thing— 
that its author’s indoctrination in Pav- 
lovian ideas has been a complete success. 

Orvitite S. WALTERS 
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Here are more than a hundred family 
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days. Ideal for family worship, perfect 
as a gift. Pocket size, 128 pages, blue 
cloth binding. 75¢ per copy, $7.50 per 
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HOSEA 


Ir WILL BE READILY CONCEDED that the 
times in which Hosea lived called for a 
prophet from the Lord. From the high 
peak of prosperity achieved under Jero- 
boam II, Samaria had rampaged down- 
hill to suicidal destruction. Few would 
have believed that after Jeroboam’s death 
the northern kingdom would have only 
27 years of nationhood left. That is the 
measure of the speed with which spir- 
itual apostacy and moral degeneracy can 
compass the death of a nation. A de- 
bauched aristocracy, a degenerate priest- 
hood, a debased people, constituted an 
apostate nation that grew prematurely old 


and died by its own hand (7:9, 4:1-11). 


BACKGROUND AND DATE 


Hosea was contemporary with Amos, 
Isaiah and Micah (cf. Hos. 1:1, Amos 
1:1, Isa. 1:1, Mic. 1:1), and like 


Amos he witnessed in Samaria, the 
northern part of the divided kingdom. 
The spontaneity with which he depicts 
the contemporary situation in Samaria, 
and the accuracy of the details, suggest 
that he was a native of the north. The 
name Ephraim occurs nearly 40 times. 
The numerous place names met with are 
all of locations in Samaria. 

When Hosea began to prophesy in 
Ephraim it is safe to assume that Jero- 
boam II still ruled the country. At least 
the dynasty to which he belonged (the 
House of Jehu) still survived. In 1:4, its 
overthrow, which took place six months 
after Jeroboam II died, is foretold but not 
fulfilled. A hint of the amazing pros- 
perity that Jeroboam’s rule brought to 
Samaria occurs in 2:5,8f. The king 
died in 749 B.C., so that the early part 


of Hosea’s writings (1-3) probably con 
cern events that took place within a 
period a few years before that date. 

The second part of Hosea’s ministry 
was fulfilled in a completely different 
ethos. There are many hints of the cha- 
otic conditions that prevailed following 
Jeroboam’s death. However, Samaria had 
not yet fallen to the Assyrian Sargon II 
(13:16). Indeed, Hosea betrays no 
knowledge even of the disasters that be- 
fell Israel during the reign of Tiglath- 
pileser III, predecessor of Shalmaneser 
V, whom Sargon succeeded. The darken 
ing gloom that heralded Samaria’s blood, 
end is descending like a pall upon the 
doomed nation, but Gilead in Transjor 
dania is still part of Ephraim (6:8), and 
the ruthlessly efficient Assyrian war ma 
chine is not yet in operation against her 
(5:13, 12:1). In fact, the situation is 
powerfully reminiscent of Menahem’s 
rule in Samaria (II Kings 15: 13-22), the 
king who “reigned” by permission of the 
Assyrian emperor, his overlord. Since 
Menahem died in 734 B.C., probably 
Hosea’s ministry was completed prior to 
that date. 


CONTENTS 


The book of Hosea falls into two main 
sections: chapters 1-3 and 4-14. The first 
divides fairly easily into five parts: (1, 
1:1-9, describes Hosea’s relations with 
Gomer his wife, and by means of sym 
bolic names given to the prophet'’s chil 
dren foreshadows Samaria’s doom; (2) 
1:10-2:1, provides hope of a reversal of 
this doom; (3) 2:2-13, returns to the 
disaster foreshadowed in the first section; 
(4) 2:14-23, supplies fresh promises of 
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a restoration; (5) 3:1-5, suggests that 





Hosea’s treatment of the wayward Gomer 
points to the means by which Samaria 
may be restored. 

The second section is less easily di- 
vided but there appear to be three main 
parts in it: (1) Chapters 4-8, which ex- 
poses generally the horrifying state of 
Samaria’s moral life; chapter 4 describes 
Israel’s national sins, for which the priests 
must share responsibility; chapters 5-7 
show the extent to which Ephraim’s life 
is riddled with the dry-rot of sin, while 
chapter 8 specifies the actual sins which 
plague the nation; (2) 9-11:11, describes 
the entail of judgment that such sinful- 
ness necessitates; (3) 11:12; 12; 13, 
reviews some of the salient features of 
Israel’s past history, while chapter 14 
promises a limited restoration to a chas- 
tened and repentant residue. 


HOSEA'S RELATIONS WITH GOMER 
Chapters 1-3 are easily systematized be- 
cause they revolve around a common cen- 
ter. In this first section the prophet is 
preoccupied primarily with the chesedh 
grace) of Jahweh and the faithfulness 
of Ephraim. This stemmed from the 
harrowing experience that came to him 
in his own home. The interpretation of 
this event is the crux of the first part of 
the book because it seems to raise a serious 
moral problem. 

The most widely accepted interpreta- 
tion is based on the conviction that 
Hosea’s account of his marital relations 
with Gomer is factual. He married Gomer 
and she bore him three children. The 
first, a son, was named Jezreel signifying 
the judgment of Jehu’s house (1:3-5); 
the second child, a daughter, was called 
Uncompassionated signifying the close of 
Israel’s day of grace (1:6f.); the third, 
a son, was named Not-my-people signi- 
fying that Israel was no longer Jahweh’s 
people. 

In the course of their married life 
Gomer’s infidelities came to light. Hosea 
and Gomer separated but she persisted in 
her immoral habits. So complete became 
her eventual degradation that she was 
put up for sale as a slave. At the Lord’s 
behest Hosea redeemed her and restored 
her to his home, though not as his wife. 
Sexual relations were to be resumed only 
after a probationary period had proved 
that she was cured of her waywardness. 

It is important to note that Hosea 
restored Gomer to his home after he saw 
that the Lord would restore Israel, while 
Gomer’s unfaithfulness was discovered 
before Hosea gained insight into Israel's 
apostasy. The significance of this is that 
while the prophet’s domestic tragedy pre- 





ceded his understanding of God’s sorrow 
over Israel, it was the Lord who set the 
example of forgiveness. Hosea saw God’s 
sorrow in the light of his own, but he 
saw how to forgive Gomer when he saw 
the Lord’s willingness to forgive Israel. 
Human grace is the reflex of divine grace. 

But the acceptance of Hosea’s account 
of his domestic sorrow as factual seems 
to involve a moral problem. In Chapter 
1:2, Jahweh says to Hosea: “Go, take 
unto thee a wife of whoredoms, and 
children of whoredoms!” This command 
marks the opening of Hosea’s prophetic 
ministry. But is it conceivable that the 
Holy One of Israel would lay such a 
command upon one of his prophets? A 
number of scholars deny this and resolve 
the problem by describing Hosea’s ac- 
count of his domestic tragedy as an alle- 
gory. The stark realism of the prophet’s 
story, however, does not suggest that he 
was using allegorical language, and in 
any case the allegorist still has to explain 
why Hosea used an immoral subject in 
the alleged allegory. 

Another attempt to solve the dilemma 
is the suggestion that Hosea knew that 
Gomer was a prostitute before he married 
her, and that the marriage was the 
prophet’s endeavor to lift Gomer from her 


degradation in response to the Lord’s 
command in verse 2 of chapter 1. But 
this solution accounts neither for Hosea’s 
view that Israel was chaste at the time 
of her betrothal with Jahweh and only 
corrupted herself subsequently, nor for 
his understanding of his own tragedy. 

If the phrase “wife of whoredoms” 
(1:2) is applied to Gomer to describe 
not what she was but what she became 
after Hosea married her, then the diff- 
culty disappears. Hosea’s children are 
described as “children of whoredoms” 
(1:2), but they were yet unborn. This 
would free us from imputing to God a 
command that would at once outrage the 
prophet’s moral sense, and render impos 
sible the fulfilment of part of his mission, 
namely the condemnation of the nation’s 
immoral practices. 

It also enables us to establish the neces- 
sary connection between Hosea’s _per- 
sonal experience and his teaching. The 
former was the medium through which 
the latter was communicated. Out of 
that harrowing experience there came to 
the prophet an understanding of the 
heinous nature of Israel’s idolatry. She 
was committing adultery (1:2) when she 
worshiped the Canaanite Baal (2:5, 8). 
And since Jahweh was the Holy One, 
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he could neither condone nor ignore such 
infidelity. Judgment in the form of exile 
3:4) became inevitable. But this would 
not be Jahweh’s final word to Israel, his 
unfaithful bride. Her return home was 
certain (3:5) when the fiery furnace of 
exile would have welded her into a unity 

1:11), and purged away the dross of 
her idolatrous cravings. Men would then 
know her as the Lord’s betrothed (2:19). 


ADDITIONAL TEACHINGS IN HOSEA 


The second part of the book of Hosea, 
chapters 4:14, has no cohesive principle 
similar to that the first 
three chapters; but there are one or two 
important truths set forth in this second 
section. These must necessarily be pre- 
sented in summarized form. 


which unifies 


1. In chapters 4-6 the prophet again 

turns his attention to the religious life 
of Samaria. There are several factors to 
notice here. 
a) He describes her worship at 
the high places as harlotry (4:13), and 
for two reasons: gross immorality char- 
acterized it (4:14 f.), and it represented 
national apostasy from Jahweh. The local 
Baalim were Israel’s paramours. 

b) Now what Hosea underscores 
is that this revolting behavior was the 
result of the people’s ignorance. And 
this lack of knowledge was the outcome 
of a deliberate policy of the priesthood. 
When Hosea speaks of knowledge at this 
| he does not mean knowledge that 
is an abstract entity. He has in mind a 
knowledge of God that is practical. A 
knowledge that reveals to a man his duty 
toward the Lord and that impels him to 

MN sponse of obedience. 

c) It was this kind of knowledge 
that the priests, of set purpose, withheld 
from the people (4:6). Within this de- 
liberately induced vacuum they fostered 
sensuous passions in the people, which 
they craftily guaranteed could and would 
be sated at the high places. This deliber- 
ate policy pursued by the priests was mo- 
tivated by the determination to gain mean 
idvantages over the people (4:8). 

-d) This policy finally bore baneful 
fruit in the nation’s life. The time came 
when y that there was 
neither truth, nor mercy, nor knowledge 
of Jahweh in Ephraim (4:1). And as the 
insensate people plunged deeper into the 
morass of an immorality that was both 
religious and ethical, their foolish hearts 
became increasingly dark (4:10 f.), until 
Hosea’s famous dictum became proverb- 
ial: “Like people, like priest’ (4:9). 

Ce) Turning to the great world 
powers for help in her dilemma (5:13, 
7:11, 8:9, 12:1) proved unavailing. It 


Hosea could Say 


Wo 
1 2) 


was only added evidence that Israel was 
a sick nation. It bespoke an apostate con- 
dition because the absence of trust in 
Jahweh which this policy revealed indi- 
cated alienation from God in heart as well 
as mind. Hosea knew of only one remedy 
for this cancerous growth that was eating 
into Samaria’s vitals—judgment, and the 
return of a chastened people to their God. 
Then they would know, if they con- 
tinued to follow on to know the Lord 
(6:1-3). 

2. Hosea’s teaching on the covenant 
relation between Jahweh and Israel is 
also important. In this field his main 
burden is that the nation has wantonly 
severed this covenant bond (5:7, 6:7, 
8:1). 

(a) He understood it in terms of 
filial relations (11:1). But whereas in 
the neighboring nations this relation be- 
tween deity and people was understood 
in terms of a physical relationship, in 
Israel the bond with Jahweh was spiritual 
and ethical. 

(b) This covenant relation between 
Jahweh and Ephraim was morally condi- 
tioned because it was a bond of chesedh. 
The bond, therefore, could be maintained 
only by the worship and behavior of a 
people who loved mercy, holiness, justice, 
truth and a right knowledge of Jahweh. 
But in fact Israel’s life was the complete 
antithesis of this ideal. 

(c) The prophet saw from his own 

experience of Gomer's infidelity what 
Israel’s unfaithfulness must have meant 
to Jahweh. It was when his own love 
was so heartlessly trampled underfoot by 
Gomer, and his character and purpose 
were so cruelly misinterpreted, that in- 
sights into the heart of God flashed into 
his distraught mind. 
(d) It was this, too, that showed 
the inevitability of judgment (13: 
16). But this would not mean the cessa- 
tion of Jahweh’s chesedh for Ephraim 
(11:8, 13:14). Through the gloom of 
impending judgment Hosea saw gleams 
heralding the dawn of a new day 
(5:15-6:6, 11:9-11, 14:49). 

3. Attention should also be drawn to 
Hosea’s concept of religion. This stemmed 
from his doctrine of God. 

(a) Whereas Amos had conceived 
Jahweh to be a God whose chief concern 
was the Law and its observance, Hosea 
believed Jahweh to be essentially a God 
of grace (11:1-4). God’s grace could not 
merely match law, it was greater than 
law. God's grace could pronounce judg- 
ment upon the people who had a broken 
law on their conscience and at the same 
time promise redemption. 

(b) Now having seen that Jahweh 


him 


— 





was essentially grace and spirit, Hosea 
could teach that religion was of the heart 
(6:6). Religion was an inward thing of 
the spirit. This insight was inevitable 
when one has due regard to the elemental 
thing in Israel’s faith, namely Jahweh’s 
elective grace in redeeming her from 
Egypt, and the ethical nature of the cove- 
nant bond into which she entered with 
Jahweh at Sinai. For Hosea, Israel’s re. 
ligion was pre-eminently inward and ethi- 
cal, spiritual and moral. 

(c) Hence, Hosea viewed exile not 
as the end but as the beginning. It would 
only serve to make plain what was in- 
herent in his view of Israel’s faith, 
namely that behind the outward religion, 
behind temple, sacrifice, priesthood and 
ceremonial, was the essential inward re- 
ligion. The invisible “required” the visible 
accompaniment for the benefit of its ad- 
herents, but Hosea saw that the invisible 
had qualities and ideals that no visible 
ceremonial could finally embody. Hosea 
saw the truth which a Greater than he 
was one day to formulate: “God is a 
Spirit, and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth” 
(John 4:24). 
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REVIEW OF 


° Religious Thoushe 


In Hans Urs von Battnasar’s fine 
book about the French writer George 
Bermanos, we find an instructive discus- 
sion of Bermanos’ attitude to the Roman 
Catholic Church, of which Bermanos was 
a member. His attitude was at once rev- 
erent and critical. This is not to say that 
Bermanos was reverent toward certain 
things in the church and critical of 
others. The relationship between his rev- 
erence and criticism goes deeper than 
this. Ihe criticism grew out of the rev- 
erence, and the reverence was a critical 
reverence. hough the Protestant sees 
the possibility of criticism differently be- 
cause he views the Church differently, 
he, too, may have the same two-pronged 
attitude toward the Church. 

‘ The Church is surely no stranger to 
criticism. Nor is criticism as such a re- 
jection of the Church. Simple conformity 
within the Church rises from a failure 
to appreciate the human character of the 
Church. The Gospel offers little support 
for conformity. Just as it was possible 
tor Paul to criticize Peter when he was 
convinced Peter was wrong (Gal. 2:11), 
so is it possible for us today to criticize 
the Church on all its fronts. The Church 
can be in danger. Antichrist can take his 
seat in the temple of God (Il Thess. 
2:4). He who has uncritical reverence 
for the Church simply because it is the 
Church renders the Church poor service. 

But criticism can flow trom an impure 
spring. Critics can level their charges at 
the Church from a bastion of their own 
dissatisfaction and lovelessness. When 
they do, such critics do not speak as living 
members of the Church. Whenever the 
critic of the Church speaks his criticism 
from a distance, without love, without 
regret and without emotion, without a 
willingness to suffer and strive along with 
the Church, he betrays his estrangement 
from the Church and its mystery. 

In this regard, we can learn something 
from Roman Catholic Bermanos. He did 
not hold back criticism of his church. But 
his critique was not thrown at his church 
from a distance. It was a critique of love. 
As he criticized he also confessed that he 
could not live for five minutes without 
the church. “Should I ever be forced out- 
side of the church,” he said, “I would 
turn about and come back, on bare feet, 
ready to submit to whatever would be 


laid upon me.” Typical Roman Catholic 
submissiveness, one may retort. But we 
must be careful here. We must not forget 
the necessary and unbreakable relation 
between criticism and love. 

{| We can criticize the Church truly only 
when we love it truly. There is no con- 
tradiction between true criticism and true 
love. It is just where love for the Church 
is strong that there is a yearning for the 
Church to be manifest as spotless, for the 
Church to be the light in a dark world. 
The prophets spoke this way to Zion: 
“For Zion’s sake will I not hold my peace, 
and for Jerusalem’s sake will I not rest, 
until the righteousness thereof go forth 
as brightness, and the salvation thereof 
as a lamp that burneth” (Isa. 62:1). 
Watchmen were set on the walls of 
Jerusalem who were not to hold their 
peace until “he make Jerusalem a praise 
in the earth” (Isa. 62:6-7). 

This is the touchstone of all criticism 
—the willingness of the critic to accept 
his own responsibility, to take his stance 
as a living member of the Church. One 
does not have to close his eyes to the 
failures and mistakes of the Church. He 
ought to look them squarely in the face, 
look at them with the eyes of love, and 
then speak out about them. The man 
who loves the Church feels no pressure 
to be a conformist, a yes man to all that 
occurs in the Church. He who loves the 
Church lives in longing for the final 
mystery, the mystery of the spotless con- 
gregation. In his longing, he is moved to 
criticism whenever the true wealth of the 
Church—in faith or in life—is threatened. 
Anyone who has had a share in the vision 


of the Body of Christ on earth cannot | 


rest until its spotless character, its true 
wealth is manifest. He is a watchman 
on the walls of Zion, ready to call out at 
every threat. But when he speaks in 
warning tones, he speaks with the voice 
of earnest love. 


| If it is ever true, it is surely true here 
that love is not blind. This is why rev- 
erence and criticism of the Church are 
not two attitudes that balance each other 
off, as though the man who is both rev- 
erent and critical is on one hand reverent 
and on the other hand critical. Reverence 
and criticism are two aspects of one atti- 
tude, two aspects that penetrate each 


other and are never balanced off against 
each other. Therefore, every critique 
leveled from a behind-the-lines position 
is judged. Every critique that does not 
arise from within the dangers and the 
agony of the Church is unworthy and un 
constructive. It is fruitless because it is 
loveless. 


“ There is a difference between the 
Roman Catholic and the Protestant view 
of the Church. But we can nonetheless 
learn something from Bermanos as we 
read of his criticism of and yet his pas- 
sionate love for his church. For, in spite 
of the faults of the Church, there is a 
mystery within it. It is the mystery of 
sacrifice and resurrection, the mystery of 
love and mercy. It is a rich mystery. And 
its wealth lies in our hands. How can 
we ever count the sins that the Church 
has committed and still commits? What 
a darkness falls over its path in the course 
of its centuries! Yet, we do not turn our 
backs to the Church. 

Every cloud that falls over the Church 
is a summons to new responsibility. The 
darker it becomes in the Church, the 
more earnestly we strive for the light. 
We do this with finger pointed in dis- 
turbed criticism and judgment; but the 
disturbance is the disturbance of love. 
To divorce criticism of the Church from 
love and prayer for the Church is to lose 
hold of the mystery of the Church. This 
is the warning for all criticism of the 
Church! G. C. BerkHouwER 
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the stories for himself. Colorful illustrations. Bible and present-day stories, things 
to do. 


Junior Life. Colorful weekly paper for Juniors — simply brimming over with 
stories and activities that fascinate as well as teach. 


Straight. For teen-agers. Pocket size . . . handy to carry and read. Interesting 
and challenging. Written in the language they speak. 
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SAMPLES 


Use this Coupon 


STANDARD PUBLISHING cT-8 
Cincinnati 31, Ohio 


Please send FREE samples and information on the 
following: 
Graded Lessons for 

C) Preschool Department 

[C) Primary Department 

(CD Junior Department 

( Junior High Department 


Take-home Story Papers 
(C0 Four and Five 
C) Junior Life 


() Sunday Storytime 
CI Straight 


Name 





Address. 





City. 





Position in church 





Name of church 





Average Sunday-school attendance 








